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Part IV. 

Foe HE hall of a Scandinavian chieftain 
was generally built of wood, stone 
being very rarely employed. It 
was oblong in form, and was fur- 

nished with two doors, one at each extremity. 

The walls were of rough pieces of wood, laid 

in some rare instances on a lower course of 

rough unhewn stone ; but more generally they 
were built—as the log cabin of the Russian 
peasant is now constructed—of huge trees, 
felled and fastened together at the four 
corners by a kind of mortice-work, the inter- 
stices between each successive log, or trunk 
of the tree, being filled up with tow, similar 
to the caulking on board ship. The pent- 
house roof was invariably of wood, covered 
with thatch or shingles. Windows were few 
or none. The richer sort ornamented the 
walls with finely-executed tapestry, to weave 
and embroider which seems to have been the 
great accomplishment of all Scandinavian 
ladies. ‘These tapestries represented the 
deeds of the gods of Walhalla, and were often 
of great value. In the centre of the hall was 

a hearthstone, on which an immense fire was 

lighted; the smoke rose up and escaped 

through a simple aperture left for that pur- 
pose in the roof. Of course the rafters and 
beams in the neighbourhood of this aperture 


were dismally black with soot, hence the, 


saying among the Vikings, “Att drickar under 
sotad as,” “To drink beneath a sooted roof,” 
equivalent to our saying, “To sit at one’s 


own fireside.” 
The entrance to the hall at one end, and 


the exit at the other, were generally open and 
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free to all-comers at the period of mid-winter, 
when Odin was worshipped under his name 
of Jolk, or Jolg (pronounced Yoolk, or 
Yoolg), which has descended to us as Yule; 
while the Russians, who derive many of 
their customs from their Scandinavian rulers, 
call the Christmas-tree “élka,” pronounced 
“yolka,” from the same name. 

Along the sides of the hall were the benches, 
or “mead-szettles,” where the warriors sat 
and quaffed foaming mead to the health of 
the gods they served so well, and of whose 
exploits the tapestries around them were 
vividly illustrative. Behind the seat of each 
were his arms and armour, grouped into the 
most ornamental forms by the taste of the 
damsels whose duty it was to fill out the 
mead as the horns were emptied. Such an 
attendant, suggested by the Valkyria of Val- 
halla, has been described when seen standing 
behind the stern, war-beaten Viking, intent 
upon his fearful supper of sweet beer and 
pork, as ‘a spring sun behind a storm- 
cloud ;” a simile the more apt when we re- 
member that the sun is feminine in all the 
Scandinavian dialects. 

In the centre of the hall two cumbrous 
pillars, called ‘“ roof-trees,” supported the 
roof, and were carved into a rude sem- 
blance of Thor and Odin respectively. In 
the centre of one of the longest walls was 
the high-bank, subsequently called in England 
the dais, on which the earl, chief, or king sate 
with his gueen (from Kona, or Quinna, the 
most respectful term for woman) and the 
guests he delighted to honour. Opposite 
were the inferior warriors and servants, 
toning down in fine gradation to the humble 
tiller of the soil, who was occasionally 
present, though being held in contempt he 
preferred such comfort as his own rude 
hut afforded to the boisterous jollity of life 
at the hall. Such persons had their stations 
close to the door, and helped to keep 
out the cold. From these customs many of 
those of the feudal ages were the direct 
descendants, and remained, in fact, as un- 
changed by time and Christianity as the very 
mail the warriors wore. 

The central fire was the scene of constant 
activity. A huge caldron, supported by a 
chain, suspended from a stout iron bar high 


above, athwart the aperture for the passage of 
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the smoke, contained a savoury mess of boiled 
flesh of the boar, the bear, and occasionally 
of the goat. The black-cock and other game 
birds were roasted on spits or on javelins, 
and served round to the guests to partake of. 
On certain grand and stately occasions the 
queen would admit aspirants to the honour 
of joining her husband’s household by step- 
ping down from the “high-bank” with a 
horn of mead or wine, according to the rank 
of the recipient, who was made to stand 
opposite her, the roaring fire between them. 
Then she called him by name, prompted by 
the elder of the host—Heer-aldor (herald) 
—and solemnly reached him the mighty 
draught over the flames ; and he, bending for- 
ward to spare her the danger and inconve- 
nience attendant on the ceremony, received 
the horn, which he had to drain to the gods 
sculptured on the roof-trees, to her and to 
her lord. Then he passed his ring-hewer, or 
battle-sword, to her ; and if it were too weighty 
for her gentle fingers, the herald assisted her 
in the duty. Then the newly-received cham- 
pion sprang through the flames to be wel- 
comed by her as one of the band. The 
sword was returned to him with a new mean- 
ing attached to it, having become devoted to 
the service of the chieftain, jarl (pronounced 
yarl), or king, by this singular solemnity. A 
gold ring was placed on his arm by the lord 
of the mansion, and bread was given by the 
dispenser of bread, the crown of the home- 
stead, the lady (loaf-giver—hlaf dige) herself. 
After thus solemnly partaking of bread and 
wine the newly-appointed memberof the house- 
hold sat, for that evening, on the high-bank, 
until his own place could be arranged by the 
maidens, to whose taste in decoration the task 
of producing a pleasing group of his arms and 
armour was entrusted, though the, Sagaman 
adds that weapons, however placed together, 
always form lovely groups to the warrior’s 
eye. This fact of the capacity of arms to 
form artistic groups was pointed out to me 
by one of H.M. storekeepers at the Tower 
many years ago, when assisting in- the ar- 
rangement of some armour there. I may add 
that this gentleman had never heard of the 
Scandinavian dictum, nor, at that time, had I. 

On each side of the dais were doors, con- 
cealed generally by the arras, leading to the 
chambers of the women, who, at a certain 


period in the feast, withdrew, leaving the 
champions to circulate the horn without their 
aid. The scald awoke his harp, and lays 
referring to the deeds of the gods, or to those 
of the family of the chief, resounded. The 
god who presided over historic poetry was 
“Brage ;” and on relating his own brave deeds, 
or those of his immediate ancestors, the 
Viking invoked this deity—hence the expres- 
sion, ‘to drag’ of one’s own achievements. 
On such occasions, when two powerful 
boasters or disciples of “ Brag” differed in 
opinion, such difference was frequently settled 
by an appeal to the sword. Not in the hall— 
that was impossible—but on some neighbour- 
ing island, chosen on account of the sup- 
posed impossibility of magic being exercised 
on a spot surrounded by water. Such a 
duel was called the Holmgang, or visit to the 
island. Here occasionally the shield-bearer, 
as the second was called, would take up the 
quarrel after the death of the principal, and 
either avenge his fall or share his fate. 

When the lord of the domain was absent, 
as was generally the case in summer, for 
then he was either hunting the orochs, the 
elk, the bear, chasing various birds by means 
of his well-trained falcon, or making war 
upon his fellow-man—the lady, with her 
maidens, would be engaged in embroidery. 
One of the number would recount the deeds 
of the heroes of old; sometimes an ancient 
scald was admitted to this sanctum; and 
again, at other times, the lady of the hall 
would take the initiative, and either “spin 
yarns” about her own family and connections, 
or give her maidens practical lessons in em- 
broidery, spinning, leech-craft, and other such 
ladylike amusements. ‘The “higher educa- 
tion of women” had taken rapid strides in 
those early times, before the English came to 
England, and woman was the guide and 
directress of much that has fallen out of her 
hands in these degenerate days. There can 
be little doubt that as priestess, prophetess, 
and doctress, woman was far superior to her 
male competitors, while the homes of the 
great lords formed regular training schools in 
these arts. Constant dwelling on the poetical 
myths of Valhalla produced in the female 
mind a holy faith which, being peculiarly 
real in woman, renders her a most efficient 
priest, because women are more in earnest on 
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these points than men are. When urged by 
overstrung conviction into enthusiasm, woman 
became, by a natural transition, the inspired 
seeress, and obtained a power over the 
fierce natures around her only to be under- 
stood by those who have seen the deference 
paid by a brutal rough (who would laugh at 
any sufferings inflicted on a parson) to a 
Sister of Mercy. 

The chaste lives of the Scandinavian 
women is proverbial, and yet the power of 
divorce lay with them. A woman had but to 
tell an assembly that her husband was a 
nithing, or a nithering, and that she solemnly 
threw him off from that day, and the divorce 
was complete, the unlucky husband having to 
return her dower. It must be admitted that 
this right on the part of the lady was seldom 
exercised ; but when it was, it appears to have 
been worse for the husband than for her, as 
he could rarely find a second mate, while 
she had no difficulty in replacing the rejected 
one. 

Although early marriages were strictly 
forbidden by the Scandinavian code, when 
a man arrived at full maturity, when 
the eagle-wings on his helmet showed 
him to be no longer a boy, then it seems 
as though he were permitted to indemnify 
himself, as it were, for waiting so long, by 
adding to the legitimate lady of the house a 
recognised concubine, who was perfectly well 
received by the actual wife. Some of the 
richer nobles were allowed even to have two 
lawfully married wives ; though this was done, 
as Tacitus says, rather for the é/at of the 
thing than from any very special desire to 
possess a plurality of wives. He tells us that 
the Germans (including, of course, the Scan- 
dinavians) were for the most part content 
with one wife, Lxceptis admodum paucis, qui 
non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem plurimis nuptiis 
ambiuntur. Christianity had great difficulty 
in contending with this custom, which pre- 
vailed in the north as late as the tenth cen- 
tury. Bearing this in mind, we shall not be 
so struck in reading the general anecdotal 
histories of England, when we find that kings 
and great men, especially of the Norman 
stock, were prone to the custom of concu- 
binage. 

The marriage festival was a very grind 
occasion. The consent of the bride being 


obtained, that of the parents or guardians had 
to be sought, and this in the most public 
way. Refusal was considered as an insult, to 
be wiped out with blood alone; but when 
consent was given, and the day appointed, 
the bridegroom assembled his friends and 
relations, of whom a party was told off to 
fetch the bride and her portion from her 
father. The friends were answerable for 
their trust, and if they abused it they were 
compelled to pay three times the amount of 
the sum they would have had to pay for 
murder. The father and guardians of the 
bride attended her to her husband’s house, 
and solemnly gave her over to his care. After 
this the newly-married pair sat down to table 
with their guests, who drank their healths 
together with those of the gods and heroes. 
The friends of the bride then took her up on 
their shoulders and carried her round the 
house—to be borne on men’s shoulders being 
a great mark of respect among the Scandi- 
navians, Her father then bore her to the 
nuptial couch, the whole scene being illu- 
minated by innumerable lights. On the 
following day the husband made the wife 
certain mystic presents, among which were a 
pair of oxen for a plough, a horse fully capari- 
soned for war, a shield, a lance, and a sword. 
These gifts typified that she was not to be an 
idle incumbrance to him, but that she was to 
share his toil and danger, and be his com- 
panion in peace and war. Then the woman 
presented him with a gift of arms, and this 
was their mystic union. Frigga, the goddess 
of wedded happiness, was invoked, and the 
gods of peace and war were besought to lend 
their aid to promote the happiness of the 
now wedded pair. 

Although notice has been taken of con- 
cubinage it was never general; it was only 
permitted to certain wealthy earls, who prac- 
tised it rather for display than any other 
reason; but any breach of chastity on the 
part of a woman was cruelly punished. The 
husband cut off her hair, and she was driven 
naked from the house, scourged through the 
village with whips by the indignant matrons, 
upon whose caste she had brought shame. 
No repentance was of avail, such a fault could 
never be forgiven ; and if the husband chose 
to kill her on the spot he was perfectly justi- 
fied in so doing. But these penalties were 
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rarely enforced, for the sense of female 
honour among Scandinavian women was so 
great as to prevent the necessity of such 
cruelty, while the ferocity of the enactments 
speaks volumes for the disgust with which 
our forefathers regarded the breach of the 
first law of all social happiness. 

When the people of the north began to 
migrate southward, the southern nations of 
Europe were struck with their delicacy and 
refinement in these important matters, and a 
Roman priest of Marseilles, writing in the 
fifth century, exclaims: “Let us blush and 
be covered with confusion, which ought to 
produce salutary effects. Wherever the 
Goths become masters, we see no longer any 
disorders except among the old inhabitants. 
Our manners are reformed under the do- 
minion of the Vandals. Behold an incredible 
event ! an unheard-of prodigy! Barbarians 
have, by the severity of their manners, rendered 
chaste the Romans themselves !” 

Before the introduction of Christianity— 
before, in fact, anything was known about 
that system in Scandinavia—it had been the 
custom for fathers to dapéize their children, 
especially the boys, with water. The sys- 
tem of their faith was highly emblematical 
and symbolical. Their rites were repre- 
sentative of some higher teaching, and 
their symbols had an inner meaning which 
is astonishing to us at this time to con- 
template. Thus the pure water of a stream 
typified truth of a certain kind ; by washing 
a child solemnly in water, they professed 
to indicate the cleansing of the soul from 
the infirmities of the flesh, through the 
activity of cleansing or active truth. This 
was the remnant of a very ancient teaching 
that had been made known to man in very 
distantly remote ages in a system whose life 
had become extinct, leaving merely the forms 
of its observances, like dead husks, to be 
rejected or abused at will. That such a 
system really existed is shown by many works 
on mythology, and its existence is only a 
corroboration of Christianity, inasmuch as 
many of its most striking doctrines are evi- 
dently only prophetical of the crowning act 
of Divine mercy manifested in the Christian 
avatar. Startling as the fact may appear to 
be, we have no reason to doubt the historical 
accuracy of the statement by Snorri Sturluson, 





that, long before the dawning of Christianity, 
children were named by their fathers 
solemnly pouring water upon them. Harald 
Harfagra was named in this manner ; so was 
King Olaf Tryggvason, so was Earl Hakon, 
and so were many others. 

If the pure life of the Scandinavian women 
may be regarded as the source of that refine- 
ment and that purity of thought and word, as 
well as outward acts, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish the women of our happy island, we 
need not be ashamed of our Scandinavian 
blood. But the features already pointed out, 
however strikingly akin to English thought 
and agreeable to English manners, are not 
more essentially and emphatically English 
than the love of personal freedom which dis- 
tinguished the Scandinavians. A freeman 
was to the Scandinavian what a gentleman is 
to us; the noble was of higher rank and 
standing, it is true, but, after all, his greatest 
privilege was his freedom. And the /ribonde, 
or yeoman, had his right to express his own 
opinion in public, as well as the high-born 
jarl. Thought was free in Scandinavia. 
Speech was equally unfettered, and as far 
back as two thousand years ago, the bar- 
barous (?) Goths were farther advanced in 
this important matter than the Russians of 
our own time. Public opinion was free; 
great questions of state were ventilated at the 
All-ting, or general assembly of the nation, 
while smaller problems agitating one of the 
petty kingdoms or states into which Scan- 
dinavia was divided were discussed in the 
ordinary “Ting.” When such a meeting was 
to be held, the Heeralder (herald) was de- 
spatched with a staff of beech, or box, on 
which runic letters were engraved, empower- 
ing him to convoke the states to a solemn 
meeting. He himself proceeded to the 
dwellings of the more important jarls to do 
his errand in person, while to the yeomen 
and free peasants inferior messengers were 
despatched, over hill and dale, to call all 
good subjects to the Ting. 

This was a grand event, for the warriors 
of the north attended in full armour, with war- 
sword, byrnie, helm, and shield ; so before the 
time of actual meeting there was a grand 
polishing of arms and armour throughout the 
region round. ‘The bosses of the shields were 
burnished, the war-net freed from rust, the 
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gilding of the leathern helmet was repaired, 
and the steel cap or iron helmet polished till 
the sun was pleased with his mirror. But the 
battleaxe was banished from the Ting, nor 
was the spear admitted. The place of as- 
sembly was frequently the grave-mound of 
some departed chief, who slept below, perhaps 
in his; dragon-ship with his drawn sword in 
his hand. On the apex of the hill was fixed 
the Ting-stone, formed of three vast granite 
blocks, immovable save by these giants of the 
north, who had rolled them by main strength, 
as their posterity “ fisted” the guns at Alma. 
On one of these the king took his proud 
stand. He was arrayed for the occasion. 
Bright shone the byrnie, “ well-singing shirt 
of Hilda on his breast!’ On his head 
gleamed the gilded helmet with the eagle- 
wings of Odin, and the golden crown of state. 
In his hand beamed the ring-cleaver, the 
mighty battle-sword. On his legs were the 
bruki or trousers (whence our breeches, the 
Russian bruki, and the Norwegian brok), 
well ornamented with cross garterings of red 
and blue leather. Behind him on a tree the 
royal shield was hung. Over his shoulders 
the blue mantle with the golden brooch was 
flung, and he stood a man of iron bound with 
gold! At his right hand stood the priest 
with the victim on the broad flat stone, ready 
to be offered either in propitiation of the 
gods or in the way of augury. On the other 
side stood the elder of the host with his wand 
of office carved full of mystic runes. Then 
in close circle, shield against shield, and 
swords flashing in the sun, in mantles of red 
or blue, stood the jarls (=yarl, earl) in 
circle round their king. In the space of 
a spear’s length lower down came a ring 
of wealthy independent landowners, not of 
the noble class, with no gold circlet round 
the helmet, but with many heavy rings of 
gold on their brawny arms. In a third 
ring were the poorer retainers, yet free- 
men, who all and each had a voice in that 
assembly. Outside were the slaves, who were 
only there to do their master’s bidding, not 
to vote. 

The assembly being full, the proceedings 
were opened by a religious ceremony. The 
high priest, the lord-chancellor of his day, 
chaunted a glowing address to Allfather, and 
to the deity in whose special province the 


subject of the meeting lay. Then the victim 
was sacrificed, the augury explained, and 
“business” commenced. The king himself 
announced the subject of the meeting, and 
invited discussion. Then spoke up some 
noble jarl, giving his opinion. If his ideas 
met with a good reception applause was 
thundered upon the metal-bound shields with 
the clanging swords, so that it might almost 
be supposed that the dead warrior in the 
grave-mound would awaken and join in the 
debate! If, on the other hand, the speech 
of the “noble earl” were not well received, 
an ominous silence was the result; no remark 
was made, and the next speaker in turn ad- 
dressed the assembly. When the nobles had 
had their innings the turn came to the yeomen, 
or freeholders; after them to the free peasants, 
each of whom was listened to with patience 
and respect until all had spoken, when the 
king summed up, and decreed what the result 
of the meeting had been. After which, the 
resolution being taken, the Heeralder, or 
herald, took note thereof, and the measure 
was adopted. 

This short sketch of the Ting will be suffi- 
cient to show that such Scandinavian gather- 
ing was the prototype of the modern English 
Parliament. The Ting described is the or- 
dinary meeting, and not the All-ting, or grand 
national assembly, which was held in a large 
plain, where mighty stones had been set up, 
partly in honour {of the gods, who were sup- 
posed to be present in force on such occa- 
sions, partly to act as Ting-stones for the great 
kings and jarls who attended, and partly as 
altars for the immolation of the victims de- 
voted to the purposes of augury or propitia- 
tion. 

An assemblage of huge rocks of this kind, 
brought to the spot by the sheer strength of 
our own immediate ancestors, may be seen 
in England, where it is known as Stone- 
henge, z.¢., the house of punishment and 
doom. ‘The smaller structures, such as that 
called Kit’s Cotty House, in Kent, are fair 
specimens of the doomstead, or place of 
meeting for judgment, debate, or sacrifice, 
with the doom-stone in the centre. In 
Scandinavia such groups of stones are fre- 
quently met with, and the allusions made to 
them in chronicle, saga, and lay, abundantly 
prove their Scandinavian origin. Here, in 
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England, we have been taught to ignore the 
giant pioneers of freedom who rescued the 
world from the tyranny of Rome, and to 
ascribe whatever ancient remains we find in 
England, when evidently and emphatically 
not Roman, to a Keltic origin. 

There is, however, absolutely no founda- 
tion for the hypothesis that these enormous 
piles were raised by the Kelts, while the 
kindred Domsten and Tingsten of Scan- 
dinavia clearly point to their true origin and 
object. 

‘That such immense blocks of stone should 
be fetched from great distances and set up as 
temples, or portions of temples, rather than 
that ordinary mason-work should be resorted 
to, is not surprising when we consider the 
tempers of the men who had to work. Their 
houses generally were mere log-huts, as has 
already been pointed out; and in the rare 
instance of stone being employed in such a 
hall as has been described above, it was 
only used for the side walls at most, the 
ends and roof being invariably of wood. 
The large halls were usually wooden struc- 
tures only, consequently they were extremely 
liable to destruction by fire. That a place 
hallowed to the service of the gods and 
the nation should be beyond reach of this 
destructive element was a natural desire ; 
but the patient labour required in the con- 
struction of a regular stone edifice was too 
much to be expected of the impatient fiery 
warriors who were chiefly concerned in the 
work. Any amount of violent exertion could 
be had from them, and being acquainted with 
the use of powerful levers in attacking hostile 
fortresses, they, with their gigantic strength, 
already in youth exercised in rolling enormous 
masses of stone uphill, combined with such 
mechanical skill as they possessed, would 
devote all their enormous strength and energy 
to the construction of edifices which neither 
time nor the elements could destroy. 

The idea is eminently characteristic of the 
rough but thorough nature of the Viking, 
and the violent exertion required to carry it 
out would be precisely the kind of coin in 
which he would be inclined to pay tribute to 
his gods and to his nation. 

Like all sea-faring people, the Scandinavians 
had a great dread of fire. To this special 
feeling may be traced their dislike of towns 


and fortified places. Generally they lived in 
log-huts, scattered about at considerable 
distances from each other. A great chief 
or king had a large hall, as has just been 
shown; but his retainers lived with him 
in the hall, and not in a collection of 
dwellings of which that hall formed the 
nucleus. Unlike the Romans, they had 
no conception of the value of citizenship, 
though glorying in freedom. The right of 
free speech at Ting was accorded to each 
member in a most republican way, and yet 
their social system was the feudal system in 
its early phase, and looks extremely mon- 
archical at the first glance. On closer ex- 
amination it will be seen that the konung or 
king had little real power save as a military 
leader, and what is extraordinary, although 
he might be the son, nephew, or near relative 
of the king who had preceded him, he could 
not actually commence his reign until he had 
been duly elected by the “Estates of the 
Realm” in full Ting. Again, it does not 
appear that jarls and others were often raised 
to the royal dignity ; on the contrary, great as 
Jarl* Godwin’s influence was in England in 
the eleventh century, his son was only partially 
received as king on account of his not being 
of royal birth. It was the custom with these 
kings of the north to trace their pedigree 
up to Odin, the supreme god of their 
creed. Perhaps this may account for the 
many attempts that have been made to 
establish the existence of an historical Odin, 
who, however, seems to be far more shadowy 
than the mythological personage of the Edda. 
It may be that, seeing how improbable some 
of the genealogical trees were springing from 
various myths, it was thought that greater 
value would be given them if a human Odin 
were supposed ; consequently he was sup- 
posed, and a very unsatisfactory and misty 
supposition he turns out. 

Free discussion took place invariably 

* In the course of these articles the Scandinavian 
orthography ‘‘ Jarl” has been preserved, but it must 
be borne in mind that the Scandinavian ‘‘J” has the 
sound of the English ‘‘y” in yard. The word ‘ Jarl” 
zs our “ Earl,” an orthography which, in Anglo-Saxon 
times, represented a sound which we now should write 
‘*Varl,” a Swede, Dane or German would write 
**Jarl.” Edward was pronounced ‘“ Yedward” ; 
‘‘eorth” (earth), “ Yeorth,” which is written “jord” 
in all Scandinavian writings. A trace of this remains 
in our pronunciation of “* Ewe”—the female sheep. 
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“under free heaven,” no roof being suffered 
save the “bluevault above.” Hence such great 
places of meeting as Stonehenge, though evi- 
dently structures ably contrived and wonder- 
fully executed, present no traces of being 
roofed in. Love for the blue sky seems 
inherent in the Scandinavian disposition, and 
though a long course of fog and gloom have 
deprived the English descendants from that 
stock of the advantage of practical acquaint- 
ance with blue skies, the innate feeling bursts 
forth when the English visit less foggy climes. 
The Northman thought of his “ 2/arahimmel” 
with rapture, and was wont to regard the orbs 
of heaven as particularly his own property. 
From sailing to the south he knew that other 
lands had not the privilege of seeing the sun 
at midnight, and as this happens in the 
extreme north, it was a natural deduction 
that the sun had a greater affection for the 
Scandinavian than for any other inhabitant 
of the globe. The stars were his friends and 
guides, companions of his long sea-voyages, 
and guides over the trackless paths of the 
ocean. Deriving no knowledge of astronomy 
from Greece or Rome, he constructed his 
own system, which answered the same end, 
for, like the nations of so-called classical 
antiquity, the Scandinavians recognised great 
clusters and groups of stars and named them, 
although by very different appellations. Ursa 
Major they called the Dog ; the Lesser Bear 
was Charles’s Wain or Charlevagn = Man’s 
chariot, probably Thor's war-chariot. The 
three stars forming the Belt of Orion were 
called the Distaff of Frigga. The Milky 
Way was named “the path or street of 
Winter.” The North Star, of course, they 
considered as their own special property, 
keeping watch over them unchangingly. It 
assumed a sort of divinity in their eyes, which 
is not by any means surprising. 

We see that before our ancestors left 
the north they were imbued with that love of 
open discussion of questions under the free 
vault of heaven which animates us at the 
present day. The monarchical system was 
at the same time elective, for though, in 
general, the son or near relative of a deceased 
king naturally succeeded to the Doom-stone, 
he could not formally assume the regal func- 
tion until he had been duly elected by the 
voice of his subjects in full Ting. The power 


existed of electing another ruler, but the 
choice was limited to the royal race. Some 
of the more important kings were not 
renowned as warriors, in which case other 
leaders were chosen to direct the pro- 
ceedings of the army in war and the military 
affairs of the nation in general. Such a per- 
son was called the Here-toga (Her-tog— 
German, Herzog) leader of the host, dux, 
or general. This functionary was elected 
rather for brave conduct in battle than skill 
as a strategist. His duty was to show an 
example to the warriors, and he counted it 
shame to be excelled in daring by any of his 
band, while his brave men vied with each 
other to show that they were not a whit 
behind him in valour, declaring that if not 
surpassing they were, each of them, at least 
the equal of their “ Hertog.” Thus the king 
rather presided than ruled over the assembly, 
and the general rather led than commanded 
the host. Indeed, there is no doubt that 
the attempt to govern such free-souled, high- 
spirited natures never entered the mind of 
the king ; if it had, he would soon have lost 
either his life or people, which latter alterna- 
tive really occurred to Harald Harfagra, who, 
attempting to oppress the chiefs under his 
nominal sway by acts of tyranny for which 
the language of the north had not even a 
name, they decided on leaving him and 
emigrating to the uninhabited island of Ice- 
land, where the ancient language of their 
time has been preserved in consequence. 
The subjects of this king, the first who desired 
absolute rule, revolted from him and left him 
only such as chose to be enslaved. 

The public tribunal called the Ting or 
Thing was also the supreme court for the 
adjudication of criminal cases and the per- 
formance of solemn sacrifices to Odin. The 
crowning-stone, such as in Kit’s Cotty House 
might be called the roof, was the slab on 
which the victim was immolated. Whether 
human or not, the officiating priest exclaimed, 
“T devote thee to Odin”—or “I send thee 
to Odin.” Occasionally these early English 
thought to please the god they worshipped 
by burning the victim alive, almost in the 
same way as they did in the later time of 
Queen Mary. Nor was the difference be- 
tween the two modes of immolation very 
perceptible, save that the Scandinavian Eng- 
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lish sent the human sacrifice to the god they 
adored, while the Christian sacrificers be- 
lieved that they destroyed body and soul 
together, and thereby delighted the Deity ! 
Again, the victims of the Scandinavians were 
slaves, prisoners taken in war, and rarely free 
men of their own race; though when the 
priests required it, they did not scruple to 
sacrifice the noblest of their race, the very 
kings and kings’ sons being occasionally 
offered up in propitiation. The descendants 
of these warriors, in the sixteenth century, 
performed similar rites, though under another 
name. 

In Denmark there are three great places 
where, as at Stonehenge, the All-thing or 
general assembly met. One is at Lunden, 
in Scania; another at Leyra or Lethra, in 
Zealand, and the third is near Viburg, in 
Jutland. These monuments, the vast size of 
which has preserved them, like Kit’s Cotty 
House, Stonehenge, and other remains in 
England, from the ravages of time and 
weather, are nothing else than great massy 
stones, set up unhewn in a circle. In the 
middle is one much larger than the rest, in 
which the royal dignity was supposed to re- 
side. The other stones were for the twelve 
peers, the jarls who ‘attended the king in 
peace and in war, while without the circle 
were the freemen and yeomen who took part 
in the grand debates, just as has been 
described as performed on a smaller scale on 
the grave-mound of a departed hero. Should 
the king be slain in battle, or be deprived of 
life in some place at a distance from that of 
his election, a model of the Thing-stead was 
made impromptu by the warriors about him, 
who rolled the biggest stones they could find 
in the neighbourhood, and, placing them in 
the same positions as the stones of the Danish 
Thing-stead, proceeded with the election of 
the new king secundum artem. The chiefs 
mounted the stones, and the warriors, stand- 
ing round in rings, clashed their applause on 
their shields or expressed disapprobation by 
silence. The custom of electing kings in the 
open air was common to all the German 
nations, and the Emperors of Germany were 
for many ages elected in this manner. 

Dalin, in his Aistory of Sweden, relates 
that in addition to the custom of electing in 
the Ting-stead, an oath was taken by the 


king to do his duty by his people, and on the 
other hand the people swore to do theirs by 
him. When the opinion of the meeting had 
been taken, and all present had agreed to 
accept the new candidate as their king, he 
was taken up on the shoulders of certain 
jarls, and borne round the circle that all 
men might behold and recognise him. Then 
he swore by Odin that he would observe 
their laws, defend their country, extend their 
boundaries, avenge all insults, whether done 
to his predecessors, himself, or his people ; he 
would strike down their enemies and do 
some daring deed of prowess to make his 
name and that of his people famous through- 
out the world. This oath he repeated on 
the occasion of the funeral of his predecessor, 
and in all the provinces of the kingdom 
through which he was obliged to make 
solemn progress. 

Here we have the picture of an elected 
monarch subject to the laws of the land, 
which he himself must swear to uphold and 
protect before formally entering upon the 
royal office. And, as much of the spirit of 
the nation is exhibited in its legal enact- 
ments, it will be well to glance at some of the 
leading features of early Scandinavian legisla- 
tion, and trace their influence, through succes- 
sive generations, upon the modern English. 

In the first place, we have to consider 
under what circumstances laws had to be 
enacted. Murder could hardly be forbidden 
among men who considered it a solemn duty 
to avenge the death of a friend or relative by 
killing any person or persons who might have 
been implicated in the crime or accident, 
without having recourse to law. But the 
methodical nature of the Scandinavian mind 
became apparent in the distinctions made in 
the various degrees of injury that were. con- 
sidered possible. Sometimes it would become 
a matter of nice discrimination whether the 
revenge taken for an injury had not exceeded 
the bounds of due vengeance, in which case 
there would be a balance of blood on the 
other side to make up. If, for example, A 
waylays B, and wounds him so as to render 
him lame for life, then, to avenge his father, 
B’s son cuts A in two parts, it is clear that A’s 
“heirs, executors, and assigns” would have a 
claim against B’s son for the value of A’s 
life, minus B’s leg. Such a case as this 
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would require some considerable amount of 
forensic talent to arrange. A plan was at last 
hit upon by which all possible injuries, from 
taking life down to the employment of threats, 
were measured by cattle or some other equi- 
valent, subsequently of course by money. 
So that a man in attacking another would be 
able to calculate the amount of damage 
which his pocket would allow him to inflict. 
This system was introduced into England 
with the English, and to a certain extent re- 
mains in force, though it would be a con- 
venience to the magistrate of the Victorian 
age as well as to the parties between whom 
he has to adjudicate, if the scale of charges 
for the injuries inflicted upon the various 
parts of the body were as clearly defined and 
laid down now as they were in the good old 
times under notice. Offences against chastity 
were most severely handled, and although a 
husband had power of life and death over 
an unfaithful wife, he had also the means, by 
law, of ruining a co-respondent to the full as 
much as now. Laws regulating purchase, 
security, or borrowage, were simple but strict ; 
and what is remarkable, these laws were 
made by the people and not by the king. 
The laws relating to religious observances 
were in the hands of the priests, who, as may 
well be supposed, were not behind their de- 
scendants in their claims on the loaves and 
fishes ; they were perhaps a little more exact- 
ing, and defalcation was severely punished. 
A good result was thus obtained by the sub- 
stitution of fines by a legal authority for the 
violence of personal revenge. By law a 
man’s honour was satisfied, his respect for 
law in the abstract raised, and the countless 
feuds that existed were reduced to a minimum. 
It was better, however grotesque it sounds, 
for a man to have to pay five or six shillings 
for another’s leg than that he should be 
allowed to kill that other or be killed by him. 
It was better that he should recognise the 
power of the law to inflict a pecuniary fine, 
than that he should recognise no law but that 
of his red right hand. And it must be admitted 
that in their willingness to submit to the de- 
cision of a judge, these fierce warriors showeda 
degree of forbearance hardly to be expected 
of them. 

The price of a limb or the expense of 
damage to the body differed according to 


the rank of the person injured, a jarl’s leg 
being worth more than a free-yeoman’s, a 
free-yeoman’s more than a slave’s, and so on 
in very nice gradations. Injury done to a 
maiden was valued at three times the amount 
of the same injury done to a man in her own 
sphere of life ; and violations of the laws of 
modesty and decorum were estimated with a 
nicety of shading that would scarcely be 
thought possible under the circumstances. 

With regard to theft, where men were 
accustomed to guard their own, strong police 
regulations were out of the question. Some 
of the Teutons punished theft with death. 
The Scandinavians deemed life given to be 
lost on the battle-field only, so that a thief 
was punished by paying three times the value 
of what he had stolen f/us a fine to the 
judge. 

The oddest part of the legal system of the 
Scandinavians seems to be the course adopted 
in the investigation of a crime by witnesses. 
The accused had to produce a number of 
persons who became answerable for his in- 
nocence, inasmuch as they would swear that 
they delieved him innocent. Not that they 
could prove an a/ii, or anything else about 
him ; they merely expressed an opinion, and 
became sureties for his veracity in denying 
the charge. When proof failed the judiciary 
combat was appealed to, a custom which 
was only abolished by statute within the last 
century. The ordeals of water, hot as well 
as cold, of hot iron and of fire, were all 
employed. These ordeals outlived paganism, 
and the Scandinavian Englishman has had 
recourse to similar modes of torture long 
after the introduction of Christianity. The 
ordeal of the red-hot ploughshares was in 
use in Christian-Saxon times in England. 
The trial by water was employed in examina- 
tions in cases of witchcraft in this island, in 
the time when the present translation of the 
Bible had placed the doctrines of gentleness 
and mercy within the reach of all. 

Much has been said in various learned 
works of the distinctness of certain periods 
marked as the stone, the bronze, and the 
iron ages respectively, and this has been 
done with a distinctness and decision rather 
more dogmatical than is consistent with the 
ordinary delicacy which marks the caution 
observed by mem of letters in. expressing 
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their opinions on matters of this kind. The 
theory of the existence of periods when men 
used stone implements and no metal tools or 
weapons, then bronze weapons and ornaments 
‘to the exclusion of stone and iron, and finally 
iron without either bronze or stone, seems 
based, for the most part, on the discoveries 
of remains in the grave-mounds or barrows 
in Scandinavia. At first it was stated that in 
some of these mounds of a very early date 
stone implements alone were found, then 
ornaments and weapons wrought exclusively 
in bronze, and lastly, in more recent burial- 
hills, iron weapons and armour have been 
discovered. As far as history, or that still 
more reliable guide, fiction, can carry us 
back, there seems no trace in Scandinavia at 
least of a purely stone age. There is no 
mention in saga or lay of stone weapons 
belonging to a subjugated race, or to a 
bygone age. Bronze, gold, and iron are all 
mentioned ; stone never, save as flung from 
slings, or as being from its hardness a type 
of perpetual duration. Hence the stand of 
the king—the Doom-stone and the Ting- 
stone—were of imperishable materials, not of 
timber with which houses and halls were 
built. The peculiar faith of the Scandi- 
navian rendered him highly susceptible to 
poetic images, to periphrastic and emble- 
matical language. He saw that the hard 
ring-cutting sword was perishable ; he knew 
that the iron heads of axe, javelin, and arrow 
would crumble into dust and leave not a 
trace behind. But it was necessary that 
some portion of the offensive equipment of 
the dead warrior should be indestructible as 
a type of his future hope. Consequently the 
smaller articles, such as arrow-heads and a 
smaller battleaxe, were copied in stone, for the 
stone arrow-heads found are precisely similar 
in form to the iron-heads of arrows of a later 
time. These were copied from the more 
perishable originals, and not vice versd. 
They were placed in the grave-mound as a 
lasting type of the more perishable weapons 
used by the dead man when alive. If he had 
been a distinguished hunter he was supplied 
with a store of arrow-heads cut in imperishable 
flint. And these were chipped into shape 
by iron or steel instruments. ‘To combat 
the swart Alfvar that might haunt his tomb, 
a battle-axe was formed of flint which no 








magic could resist, for we know from Beowulf 
and other sources, that steel was powerless 
against certain classes of supernatural crea- 
tures. Similar to this belief is that long 
prevalent in these islands of men being 
rendered bullet-proof by a compact with the 
Evil One. Such persons had to be shot with 
pieces of silver, or despatched with the cold 
steel. So with the weird and wonderful in- 
habitants of earth and air that assailed the 
Scandinavian-English champion in his tomb. 
Thorlek, in his Zhor og hans Hammer, takes 
this view, and states further that ‘ The 
arms found in barrows were merely sému- 
lacra armorum meant to typify the power 
of Thor over the Elves and spirits of dark- 
ness, and to protect the dead from their 
machinations. Thor killed his demoniacal 
adversaries by launching his mallet at them ; 
that is to say, an evil principle, typified 
under the form of a giant, was destroyed 
by the lightning of heaven.” Now, accord- 
ing to Thorlek, “the cuneiform stone axe 
was emblematic of the splitting, the arrow- 
head of the piercing, and the malleiform- 
axe the shattering force of the thunder- 
bolt hurled by the renowned Scandinavian 
deity, and these are the stone weapons 
generally found in barrows. Whether this 
hypothesis of the learned Dane be well 
founded or not, we will not pretend to 
decide ; it is, at all events, sufficiently in- 
genious to make us hesitate in assuming that 
a barrow in which only stone weapons are 
found must zecessarily have been raised at a 
period when bronze and iron were unknown, 
or not in general usage.”* 

When we reflect on the costly nature of 
these mound-burials, it seems by no means 
improbable that some such emblematical 
purpose was intended by the use of these 
stone implements, and the extremely Scan- 
dinavian “cut” of those which have been 
found elsewhere would tend to show how 
wide-spread the influence of Scandinavian 
art must have been. 

In our festivals, the very names of our 
days, in our Parliament, laws, language, 
thought, and mode of life, we have preserved 
more of this influence than almost any other 
nation. Although we have been exposed to 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Bohn’s edition, 
1847, pp. 211, 212. 
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influences of every possible kind from every 
possible foreign source, we have pushed 
through them, outgrown them, flung them 
off, and in every way got rid of them, and 
have come out as English now as we were 
a thousand years ago. The very culie of 
Christianity, coming in a Roman dress, had 
to be modified in its externals to suit our 
needs ; and the Church of England, in the 
broad sense, is as far from the Church of 
Rome as ever it was. Even the language of 
Rome, which we pretend to love so much, 
when pronounced by English lips is totally 
unintelligible to dwellers on the Continent of 
Europe! So that our enmity to Rome lives 
on in spite of schools and schoolmen. 

This very slight attempt is made in the 
hope that some more able pen may be 
directed to the task of showing how the 
Scandinavian element within us should be 
recognised in legislating for and educating 
Englishmen. 

This important point has been lost sight of 
by historians altogether, and the history of 
the English has yet to be written. 

J. F. Hopcetts. 





@oketwell Munneryp. 


i 


~|HLE northern parts of Lincolnshire 
are but seldom visited by tourists. 
A few churches therein have at- 
tained sufficient celebrity to attract 
more than a solitary pilgrim, but the greater 
part of it is almost an unknown world, except 
to those who are interested in agriculture, 
iron smelting, or field-sports. Lincolnshire 
suffers much from having no county history 
worthy of the name. It has thus come to 
pass that there are several of the monastic 
houses of Lincolnshire whose sites have not 
been identified. 

The editors of the last edition of the 
Monasticon* were evidently unaware in what 
part of the shire the nuns of Gokewell had 
their abode. They in fact knew very little 
about it, although if diligent search were 


* Vol. v., p. 721. 











made, it is almost certain that much of its 
history is capable of recovery. The current 
opinion used to be that Gokewell nunnery 
was situated somewhere in the parish of Gox- 


hill, near Barton-upon-Humber. We believe 
that the late Mr. William Smith Heselden 
was the person who demonstrated that Goke- 
well, a farm in the parish of Broughton, was 
the spot where this religious foundation 
stood. 

If a traveller follows the old Roman way— 
the Ermine Street—for about four-and-twenty 
miles in a northerly direction, he will reach 
the little village of Broughton, with its curious 
Norman church tower; if he follows an un- 
stoned cart-track which goes in a westerly 
direction, he will soon find himself on the 
ridge of the oolite range of hills, with an ex- 
tensive view before him of a good portion 
of north-western Lincolnshire, the Isle of 
Axholme in the far distance, and the ‘tall 
chimneys of the Frodingham Iron-field very 
near at hand. Below him, almost at his feet, 
he will see a farmhouse still known as Goke- 
well, though almost every relic of the eccle- 
siastical structures which once ornamented 
the spot has been swept away. A few frag- 
ments of shafts, presumably of Early English 
date, and a rude holy-water stoup, are all that 
has been left, in modern days, of the little 
secluded nunnery where at least twelve 
generations of holy women spent their lives. 
Unlike the great majority of Lincolnshire 
place-names, there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt as to its derivation ; though the mode 
of spelling has changed from time to time 
(Gokell, Gaukevel, Goykewell, and Gowkes- 
well are variants that occur to us), every form 
points clearly to the fact that the place took 
its name from the old word “Gowk,” a 
cuckoo. No name could be more appropriate. 
When we last visited the spot it was spring- 
time, and the call of the cuckoo was almost 
continuous. 

The foundation charter of the house has 
not been discovered, but it seems clear that 
it was in existence before 1185, and it is at 
least probable, though not as far as we can 
make out by any means certain, that its 
founder was William de Alta Ripa. In 1853 
the late Rev. F. Pyndar Lowe communicated 
to the Lincolnshire Architectural Society four 
charters which had been discovered by Mr. 
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Heselden. They are of so much interest that 
we shall describe their contents. 

By the first of these William Paganellus 
gives and confirms to the nuns in the terri- 
tory of Mannebi in frank-al-moigne the place 
where they live, and all the lands which 
William de Alta Ripa and his son Anthony 
had given “sicut carta eorum testatur.” He 
also gives certain lands “de territorio de 
Bertonie usque at Scalehau,” with common 
- pasture for sheep, and a mill which had 
belonged to Rodbert, the son of the presbyter. 
It will be observed that the name Gokewell 
does not occur in this early record ; though 
as the nunnery is spoken of as “de territorio 
de Mannebi,” there can be no doubt that it is 
a Gokewell charter, for Manby is a hamlet in 
Broughton parish in which Gokewell is situate. 
Mr. Lowe thought that the “ Bertonie” of 
this charter meant Broughton; in this he 
was probably right. Scalehau, however, 
cannot mean Scawby. We have no doubt 
that it was the name of one of the numerous 
barrow-like sand-hills which occur near the 
village of Broughton. 

In the second charter the donor is called 
William Painel. It relates to the same pro- 
perty, but is somewhatmore elaborate. Among 
the boundaries are mentioned Langhausne 
and Santun. Santon yet exists as the name 
of two farms—High Santon and Low Santon. 
We are unable to identify Langhausne. The 
right to ‘“‘focalia et opertorea,” which William 
Painel gave on the petition and concession 
of Fredesent his wife, signifies the “ graving” 
of turves and cutting brushwood ; perhaps, 
also, it may include digging bog-timber in the 
moors. Though there can be no doubt that 
this charter relates to Gokewell, the name is 
not given; but the recluses are called the 
nuns of Eskadal, which means, we believe, 
the dale among the ash-trees. 

The third document is a confirmation 
charter of Henry II.; the nuns are spoken 
of as dwelling “in territorio de Mannebi.” It 
is, of course, undated ; but the names of the 
witnesses, several of whom were bishops, 
makes it certain that it was executed about 
1174. 

The fourth charter is a confirmation by 
Adam, the son of Adam Painel, of the pos- 
sessions which had been given to them by 
William Painel, whom Adam calls “ avunculus 


meus.” ‘The seals are of more than ordinary 
interest. Adam is represented on horseback 
with a sword in his hand, his shield charged 
with a bend. The Dean of Lincoln, the 
Prior of Drax, and the Prior of Thornholm 
also seal as witnesses. 

Among the witnesses who did not append 
their seals was a certain Richard Wacelin. 
This is, as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the first mention of this old Lincolnshire 
family. He was, there can be little doubt, a 
member—probably the head of a race which 
lived for many generations in the neighbour- 
ing township of Brumby, at a secluded place 
called ‘*The Hall in the Wood.” The male 
line ended in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. An heiress carried the estate and 
the representation of the family to the Bel- 
linghams. r 

The pedigrees of De Alta Ripa and Paynel 
have not had the attention given to them 
which they deserve ; that they were among 
the more influential of the great Lincolnshire 
landowners of the twelfth century might be 
proved in various ways. ‘The families were, 
it is believed, more than once connected by 
the ties of marriage. 

From the time of the last of these charters 
until the dissolution of the religious houses, 
nothing whatever is at present known as to 
Gokewell. There were but six nuns living 
there when the religious houses fell. 

To lament the destruction of quiet retreats 
like Gokewell would be perhaps quite out of 
place, now that more than three hundred 
years have passed away since the last of the 
sisters was laid “beneath the churchyard 
mould.” The times were indeed terrible 
when all England heard 


Vox Domini confringentis cedros, 


It is probable there were none save a few 
neighbours, the poor of Broughton, Santon, 
and Brumby, to sorrow for those who had 
been turned out into the cold hard world 
which they had forsaken. One person at 
least was made glad thereby. In the thirtieth 
year of Henry VIII. the domain of Gokewell 
passed into the hands of Sir William Tyrwhitt, 
a member of a family which was enormously 
enriched by the spoliation of the monasteries. 
No Lincolnshire family, if we except that of 
Heneage, gained so much by the fall of 
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medizval Christianity as did the Tyrwhitts. 
This particular estate did not remain long in 
their hands. Whether there were intervening 
purchasers we have not ascertained. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
perhaps earlier, Gokewell had become part 
of the possession of the Andersons, of Manby. 
It has not changed hands since, but is now a 
portion of the estate of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, the representative of the line. 

In this, as in so many other cases, the work 
of destruction seems to have been very 
gradual. In 1696 a neighbouring clergyman 
of antiquarian tastes visited Gokewell. He 
says that “It seems to have been a most 
stately place,” and goes on to tell that the 
walls enclosed between twenty and thirty 
acres. ‘ They shew’d me a little well,” he 
continues, “which by tradition was once 
very great and famous; this they called 
Nun’s Well. It has run straight through the 
midst of this ground, being a great spring, 
and it fedd all the house with water, and 
several statues or water-fountains in the 
courts and gardens. The part of the old 
building that stands is but very small, one 
room at most. Here was a church within 
this nunnery, as the constant tradition says, 
part of which being ready to fall, was pull’d 
down about ten years ago. .. . Part of the 
orchard walls of this nunnery is yet standing, 
and there} has spread upon it and knit into 
it an ivy that has mightily preserved it, and 
will keep it firm and strong many years.”* 

Though nothingnowremains above ground, 
it is at least probable that by judiciously con- 
ducted excavations the foundations of the 
church might be laid bare, and that we might 
thus be enabled to judge of the date of the 
edifice. It is not improbable that more than 
one of the De Alta Ripas and the Painels 
sleep within what was once a sacred enclo- 
sure, and that their grave-slabs might be dis- 
covered. 

The following notes as to prioresses of 
Gokewell, from the Lincoln registers, have 
been given to the writer by the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, F.S.A. : 

1278-9. Ysabell. 


1300. Matild. de Sapton, a nun of the house. 
1348. Matilda de Newode, late prioress. 





* Diary of Abraham de la Pryme (Surtees Soc.), p. 79. 


1348. Elizabeth Sawtry, nun of the house, chosen 
in her room. 
1365. Alicia de Lafeld, resigned. 
Alicia de Egminton, chosen, installed by 
Thomas Vaus, rector of Breghton. 
1395. Alice Egmanton, resigned. 


Johanna Pygot, a nun of the house chosen in 
her room. Presented to the Bishop of 
Lincoln and confirmed at Stow Park. 


EDWARD PEACOCK. 





Wanr Customs. 


By Rev. R. CorLetT CoweELL. 
> 


EVERAL ancient customs which 
are lingering in out-of-the-way 
places on the verge of extinction 
are worth noting. 

One of these is the yearly festival which 
inaugurates the turf-cutting season. In the 
early summer, after the corn is sown, and 
“idle lies the plough,” the peasantry are 
occupied in providing their stock of fuel for 
the winter. Formerly, groups of men and 
women from all parts of the island set off to 
the curraghs and mountain-sides to cut peat. 
But since the importation of coal from 
England in large quantities, turf, as an article 
of fuel, has been well-nigh superseded, except 
in the district adjacent to the mountains, 
where the old customs, spiced with romance, 
connected with the preparation of this useful 
fuel still linger. 

The enterprise is commenced annually 
with a rustic picnic, which is of immemorial 
antiquity. On the day preceding the event, 
the good housewives are busy catering for the 
feast. Just enter one of those stone-built 
thatch-roofed, spotlessly lime-washed houses 
that here and there dot the lower reaches of 
the mountain glens, say on the Maughold 
side of North Barule. In the spacious fire- 
place, the open ingle-nook which never knew 
any semblance of a fire-grate, the flames 
sputter on the hearth, beneath a quaint three- 
legged pot that stands jauntily on the iron 
tripod. In the said pot boils steadily a sub 
stantial hunch of hung beef, which had 


Graced the chimney-cheek 
The winter through amongst the reek, 
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and which on the morrow will test the quality 
of the teeth of strong-jawed, sun-bronzed 
Manxmen, Dishes of “cowry ”—a_ jelly 
manufactured by some mysterious process 
from the inner husk of oats—are got ready. 
This is regarded as a prime dainty, the chief 
of all the luxuries of the mountain banquet. 
Oaten or barley Jannocks are baked in the 
earthenware oven, which turns out savoury- 
smelling, irregularly-shaped cubes, the like of 
which no Brummagem stove could produce ; 
though it must be confessed that the stove, 
with its shining steel appurtenances, is fast 
ousting the time-honoured arrangement, to 
the sorrow of the sturdy mountaineer, who 
complains that, with the new-fangled wheaten 
bread, baked in this new fashion, there is 
nothing for his teeth to do, and that they are 
in danger of decaying from sheer idleness. 
While the cooking is proceeding, new-laid 
eggs are packed away in dry bracken, and 
sweet fresh-churned butter in well-moulded 
segments is laid aside in some very cool spot 
to solidify—real butter, not the slimy decoc- 
tions of commerce. These are almost the 
only articles of homely cheer provided. If 
there is not great variety, there is that which 
will appeal to the appetite of honest labour 
and good-conscienced mirth, sharpened by 
the bracing cordial of mingled sea and up- 
land breezes. 

The morrow having arrived, men and 
women, lithe lads and sprightly lasses, no 
longer in home-spun “ /aughtan” — cloth 
made from wool of the natural colour of a 
sheep peculiar to Mona—but in modern cos- 
tume, more or less fashionable, set out from 
neighbouring farmsteads, from Balla-Jorey, 
and Balla-Cubbin, and Balla-Joughin, and a 
dozen other Ballas, to join the mountain- 
bound band. On reaching some upland 
plateau on Snaafield or Barule, the men set 
to work to find a fitting place to commence 
operations, whilst the women display their 
plates and bowls on the grassy lawn, and 
spread their homely feast. Shortly the feast 
begins, and, to quote Mona’s only poet: 

While each rustic plays an eager part, 

The sire repeats, ‘* There’s plenty in the cart 
To satisfy us all, I’m sure, to-day; 

So, lads, eat on, and spare it not, I pray.” 
Each bashful maid, so modest and reserved, 
Takes care her own beloved best is served ; 
While many looks of artless love pass round, 
Pure joyful mirth and innocent abound ; 





The staid in years no longer can refrain 

From joining chorus with the youthful train, 

Calling to mind those happy days gone by, 

Ere cares of life drew forth the heartfelt sigh.* 

When appetite is well blunted, and the 
accustomed grace is said at the close of -the 
feast—for the Manx are a pious people— 
labour begins in right good earnest. Some 
cut the turf in square blocks of about ten 
inches by six ; others spread them out to dry 
on the green sward— 

Until the sun sinks far into the west, 

Behind the summit of vast Snaafield’s crest, 

Throwing its shadow o’er the lowland plain, 

The well-known gnomon of the lab’ring swain. 
And now, while the shades of night are 
gathering, to quote the faithful picture of the 
Manx bard— 

They homeward wend their course along the moor, 
Their wives and children wait them at the door, 
And many a neighb’ring cottage lass was there 

To meet the swain the courting kiss to share. 

As careless they to hide their artless love 

As the wood-pigeons cooing in the grove ; 

For there no etiquette or worldly pride 

Had taught the heart to stray from virtue’s side. 

After the turf has been well dried it is con- 
veyed home in primitive fashion. Packed 
in straw-made panniers, called cvee/s, on the 
shaggy backs of mountain ponies, it finds its 
way down the shelving sides of Barule to the 
farmyard, where it is carefully stacked for 
winter use. But it must be confessed that 
since the formation of the new roads across 
the mountain, the commonplace cart is fast 
superseding the ancient and picturesque mode 
of transit. 





—— 


Part II. 

That Mr. Freeman is an accurate historian no one 
who has carefully studied his works can doubt ; that 
his writings should be free from error is impossible.— 
Academy, June 5, 1886. 

And I seide nay, and proved hit by Domesday.— 
Letter of John Shillingford, 1447. 

@@aHE above quotation from the 
columns of the Academy is taken 
from a critical notice on the first 
portion of this paper. To me it is 
most welcome, as vindicating my position, 

* Mona's Isle, and other Poems, by W. Kennish, 

R.A, Simpkins and Marshall, 1844. 
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and as showing how much has yet to be done 
before the work of the Regius Professor can 
be set in its true light, before a correct 
estimate can be formed of its authority and 
its worth. Let me then repeat that it would 
be mere affectation to decry the merits of 
that work. All that I urge here is that an 
exaggerated estimate has been formed of its 
“ accuracy,” and that until that estimate has 
been reconsidered in the light of such evi- 
dence as the facts afford, its effect may be 
gravely misleading. 

This exaggerated estimate would naturally 
arise from Mr. Freeman’s peculiar insistence 
on “accuracy,” and, still more, from his 
severe handling of inaccuracies in the writings 
of others. Of the former, we have an instance 
in such a passage as this : 

I would say as the first precept—dare to be accurate. 

You will be called a pedant for doing so, but dare to 
be accurate all the same.* 
Of the latter, I need hardly observe, no one 
can well be ignorant. I need, therefore, only 
refer to a favourable and most friendly re- 
view of the Professor’s latest volume, in 
which he is described as best known to the 
public as an “historian who is moved to 
an indignation usually reserved for moral 
offences by misstatements of the facts of 
history, even in matters which appear trivial 
to other people,” and as specially distin- 
guished for “the Berserker fury with which 
lhe sometimes assails blunders which appear 
innocent enough to ordinary people.” Nor, 
I may add, is this extract taken from what 
Mr. Freeman is so fond ‘of terming “the 
Mahometan press of England.” 

The Academy critic is perfectly right in 
separating “inaccuracy ” from “error.” The 
distinction is most important. From “error,” 
it may fairly be said, no historian can be free. 
The two chief sources of “error” are (1) 
insufficient evidence; (2) erroneous infer- 
ence. “Inaccuracy,” on the other hand, 
might be described as the zymotic disease of 
history; that is to say, it is strictly pre- 
ventible. A writer may be deficient in that 
peculiar faculty which can alone enable the 
historian to draw the right inference from his 
facts. For that, of course, he is not to 
blame. But he is to blame if he states the 

* On the Study of History” (Fortnightly Re- 
view, N.S., xxix., 325). 

+ Spectator, July 31, 1886. 


facts themselves incorrectly, and the more 
so if he makes himself conspicuous by chas- 
tising this fault in others, 

Let us now see whether Mr. Freeman is 
merely liable to error, or is at times not even 
accurate. 

With his treatment of Domesday I have 
already dealt, and I shall return to it again 
anew. Let us now therefore glance at some 
other points. 

There are few subjects to which Mr. Free- 
man has given more special attention than to 
the ecclesiastical settlement of England under 
the Conqueror. He devotes to it an entire 
chapter (cap. xix.) of his work on the Norman 
Conquest. Yet, having twice informed us in 
that work (IV., xxii. 419 [ed. 1876]) that 
Remigius translated his see to Lincoln in 
1085, he informs us, as distinctly, in another 
work that Remigius “‘moved his throne. . . 
in 1070”!* And what renders the dis- 
crepancy infinitely stranger is that, in the 
later, as in the earlier work,t the translation 
of this see affords the same opportunity of 
introducing a phrase, which must by this 
time be familiar to Mr. Freeman’s readers, 
about ‘‘ the home of Birinus, by the winding 
Thames, looking up at the mighty hill-fort of 
Sinodun ;”{ a feat which, I believe (it is but 
just to add), it does not perform more than 
thrice in the later of the two volumes. 

The exact date of this translation is noto- 
riously an open question. But this obviously 
is no excuse for assigning, and with equal 
confidence, the two contradictory dates of 
1070 and 1085. Nor is it a question of 
dates only. We would learn not merely the 
date, but also the cause of the transference. 
Was it, or was it not, one of those conse- 
quent on the Council of London (1075)? 
Mr. Freeman, in his Vorman Conquest, dis- 
tinctly implies that it was, though it is not 
one of the three sees mentioned by name as 
affected.§ If it was, how could it have taken 
place five years before that Council (ée., in 

* English Towns and Districts, p. 208. 

+ Norman Conquest (vol. iv.), 1871 and 1876; 
English Towns and Districts. 

t Norman Conquest, vol. iv. (421), 419. 

§ Three Bishopricks were at once removed by virtue 
of this decree, . . . But these three changes, made by 
the immediate orders of the Council of London, were 
not the only changes of the kind which were made 
during this reign and the following one. First of all, 
Remigius, etc., etc. —Vorman Conquest, iv. (418, 421), 
415, 419. 
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1070)? The two versions are mutually in- 
compatible. I have not here the space for a 
dissertation on the point, so I will merely 
observe that it seems to me probable that 
not only one but both of Mr. Freeman’s dates 
(1070 and 1085) are wrong. 

But this would take us out of the sphere of 
“inaccuracy” into the other and distinct 
sphere of “error.” So also would the case 
of another transference, that of the See of 
East Anglia, which follows immediately, in 
Mr. Freeman’s narrative, on that which we 
have just considered, and should be classed 
for investigation with it. Here again I find 
evidence irreconcilable with Mr. Freeman’s 
data. 

Keeping, however, to the question of 
“accuracy,” we have seen above that Mr. 
Freeman is not even consistent with himself, 
that he flatly contradicts in one work a date 
which he has given in another. We shall 
now see, more than this, that even in one 
and the same work he is found to contradict 
himself flatly. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing passages from his most recent magnum 
opus, both of them referring to the same 
man, Gilbert “ de Tunbridge” or “ de Clare.” 


A.D. 1088. A.D. 1090. 
This ancient fortress Streatham, the gift of 





[Tunbridge] had grown 
into the Castle of Gilbert 
the son of Richard, called 
of Clare and of Tunbridge, 
the son of the famous 
Count Gilbert of the early 
days of the Conqueror.— 
William Rufus, i. 68. 


Or again let us take 


His [Robert of Meulan’s] 
sons were well taught, and 
they could win the admira- 
tion of popes and cardinals 
by their skill in disputa- 
tion. Zhe eldest, Waleran, 
his Norman heir, plays an 
unlucky part in the reign 
of Henry; his English 
heir, Robert, continued 
the line of the Earls of 
Leicester.— William Ru- 
tus, i. 187. 


Richard of Clare or of 
Tunbridge, of whom we 
have so often heard .... 
the priory of Clare. ... 
was the gift of Gilbert of 
Clare, brother of Richard, 
the other benefactor of the 
house, a house which seems 
to have had special attrac- 
tions for the whole family 
of Count Gilbert.—-W2/- 
liam Rufus, i. 376. 


this similar instance: 


He was the father of two 
sons, both of whom were 
brought up with such care 
that they could, while still 
young, hold logical dis- 
putations with cardinals. 
Of these brothers, Robert, 
the elder, became a pros- 
perous Earl. of Leicester 
in England, while his 
brother Waleran became 
an unlucky Count of 
Meulan beyond the sea. 
—William Rufus, ii. 419. 


In this case, though, or rather because; these 


statements are so directly contradictory, it 


would seem impossible that they could both 
be wrong. And yet Mr. Freeman may be held 
to have accomplished even this. For, as his 
*“‘ master” is well aware, the sons in question 
were—twins.* 

I am tempted to select from the same 
work yet one instance more, as illustrative 
not only of Mr. Freeman’s practice of care- 
fully referring, in support of his statements, to 
passages in which he has himself exposed 
them, but also of the singular process by 
which his errors are frequently evolved. We 
start from the brief and unimpeachable state- 
ment contained in a note on Tunbridge 
Castle, that— 

A singular story is told in the Continuation of 
William of Jumieges (viii. 15) how Tunbridge was 
granted in exchange for Brionne, and measured by 
the rope. See Appendix S.—William Rufus, i. 68. 

We turn, as directed, to “ Appendix S,” 
but find that we do so in vain. In “Note 
U,” however (p. 564), we find the passage 
we are referred to. This passage runs as 
follows : 

Of this way of measuring by the rope . . . whence 
the Rages in Sussex... . several examples are col- 
lected by Maurer. . . . In Sussex itself we have (see 
above, p. 68) the story of the measuring of the lowy 
(stc) of Lewes (sic) by the rope, which is at least more 
likely than the story told by the same writer (W. Gem., 
viii. 15) that the earldom of Hereford passed in this 


way. 

Thus on p. 68 we are referred, for further 
information on the lowy of Zunbridge, to this 
passage, in which it is dealt with as the lowy 
of Lewes, while in this passage we are re- 
ferred back to that in which it is (rightly) 
described as the lewy of Zunbridge/ Verily, 
we are reminded of Mr. Vincent’s words deal- 
ing with another of the Professor’s works : 

The author of this book, I should infer from number- 
less passages, cannot revise what he writes. He must 
accustomably rely upon a memory which is conspi- 
cuously defective. 

“Of course,” in Mr. Freeman’s words, “I 
shall be told that these things do not matter, 
that it is quite unimportant whether” Tun- 
bridge or Lewes was the scene of the legend. 
But “real students of history think other- 
wise.” They do. 

Or again, if my criticism be thought too 
harsh, take this passage, from the Professor 


* Stubbs’ Const. Hist., i. 309. 
+ Genealogist (New Series), ii. 179. 
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himself, on the letters of special correspon- 
dents : 

- If a man sails down the Hadriatic, he must write 
the history of every island he comes to ; if he jumbles 
together Curzola and Corfu, it does not greatly matter ; 
who will know the difference? So if he goes toa 
Church Congress at Leicester he must needs write the 
early history of Leicester ; if, instead of this, he gives 
his readers the early history of Chester, what does it 
matter? Who will know the difference? . . . Some- 
thing, of course, must be said about Curzola, something 
about Leicester. But if any man hint that it makes 
some little difference . . . whether the victory of 
/Ethelfrith and the slaughter of the Bangor monks took 
place at Leicester or at Chester, he must bear the 
penalty of his rashness. . . . He who shall venture to 
distinguish between two English boroughs .. . 
when the authorised caterer for the public information 
thinks good to confound them must be content to 
bear the terrible name of pedant, even if no worse fate 
still is in store for him.* 

As I have here ventured, under these very 
circumstances, “to distinguish between two 
English boroughs,” that fate must, I fear, be 
mine. 

Can confusion further go? Apparently it 
can. In the passage from William Rufus, 
quoted above, Mr. Freeman asserts that the 
Lewes story is “ more likely” than that told 
of Hereford. How a story which was never 
told, and which would have been impossible 
if it had (there having been no such lowy), 
could be “ more likely” than another one, is 
a problem I will not attempt to solve ; I will 
only observe that, as a matter of fact, the 
unfortunate “writer” did not even tell that 
other story which Mr. Freeman so strangely 
here assigns to him. What the continuator 
really says is that William Fitz Osbern left 
two sons: 

Willelmum de Britolio, qui post decessum eius ter- 
ram quam habebat in Normannia habuit; et Rogerium 
cui Comitatus Herefordi ftsiculo distributionis evenit.t 
Surely, if Mr. Freeman, to use a phrase of 
his own, had read this passage with “com- 
mon care,” { he would not have overlooked 
“ distributionis,” and must have seen that the 
writer’s expression could have nothing to do 
with “ measuring by the rope,”§ but was an 

* Fortnightly Review (N.S.), xxix. 329. 

+ Cont. Will. Jum. viii. 15 (ed. Duchesne, 

. 299). 

$ We simply see that he [Mr. Pearson] has not read 
his Chronicles or his life of Eadward with common 
care.—Fortnightly Review (N.S.), iii. 403. 

§ His expression in the Tunbridge case is quite 
different :—‘‘leugam. ... cum funiculo mensuratam 
fuisse ” (ed. Duchesne, p. 300). 
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obvious paraphrase for that division between 
the brothers which took place on their father’s 
death.* Nor can any other interpretation 
make sense of the passage. 

But now observe how one error leads on 
to another. The erroneous shifting of the 
scene of this tradition from Tunbridge in 
Kent to Lewes in Sussex, led Mr. Freeman 
to appeal to it, as we have seen, as con- 
firming the origin assumed by him for the 
term “Rape” in Sussex. Accordingly he 
thus recurred to the subject in his inaugural 
address at the Lewes meeting, 1883 : 


In Sussex we have the hundred and we have the gd¢ 
under another name. At some stage, which must 
have been an early one, the land was, according to a 
common ancient usage, dealt out by the rope, and 
the rope has left its name to the groupings of the 
South-Saxon hundreds. afe,a name unknown in 
England out of Sussex, is, I need not say, simply the 
old measuring rope, keeping nearer both to the ancient 
sound and the ancient spelling than the other form of 
the word. 

Appended, however, to this passage, in a 
report published subsequently, we find this 
significant note : 


So I wrote, following the explanation which, I be- 
lieve, has been commonly received ; but on turning to 
Mr. Skeat’s Dictionary, I find that he does not seem 
to acknowledge any connection between the rope (see 
William Rufus, i. 68; ii. 564) and the Rapes of 
Sussex.* 

Here, then, the cat emerges from the bag. 
When in his William Rufus, and again in 
his address at Lewes, the Professor wrote 
thus confidently of the derivation of the 
“ Rape” from the vofe with which it had 
been measured (as when he pronounced that 
Colchester keep was ‘‘clearly” the work of 
Eudo), he was merely, we learn, following 
“the explanation” which, he believed, had 
“ been commonly received ”—the explanation 
of guide-books and similar compilations— 
without thinking for a moment of its in- 
herent, and indeed obvious, improbability. 
What a confession from that “accurate” 
historian, who has insisted so loudly and so 
long on the necessity of original research ! 


Even now the Professor, it would seem, is 


only half convinced by Mr. Skeat, and refers 


* The policy of William divided his inheritance. .. . 
The Norman estates... passed to his eldest son 
William ; the Earldom of Hereford and all that he had 
in England was granted to his second son Roger.— 
Norman Conquest, vol. iv. 

t+ Arch. Journ., xi. 346. 
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us to those passages in his William Rufus, 
which so strangely contradict one another, 
presumably under the blissful impression that 
there is no contradiction between them. 

After this, it may be instructive to refer to 
a review of Mr. Freeman’s chief topographical 
work—LZnglish Towns and Districts—in which 
we read as follows: 

The favour with which Mr. Freeman is received as 

Chairman of the Historical Section of the Archzo- 
logical Institute is explained when it is seen how much 
concerning a town he is able to tell which the best 
instructed inhabitant cannot have received from tradi- 
tion, and which the acutest local antiquary is not likely 
to have divined.* 
This was certainly the case at Lewes, 
where no inhabitant can “have received 
from tradition,” nor could any local anti- 
quary “have divined” that they were sur- 
rounded by such a district as “the lowy of 
Lewes,” for the really excellent reason that 
no such district ever existed. 

Passing from the land of the South- to that 
of the East-Saxons, we may glance at one 
more case in point, taken from the paper on 
Colchester. There is at Colchester a relic 
of Roman domination known as the Balkan 
(or Balkerne) Gate. The existing structure, 
well-known to archzologists for its remark- 
able state of preservation, consists of a com- 
plete archway in combination with a bastioned 
guard-chamber. Dr. Duncan, in his mono- 
graph on Zhe Walls of Colchester (1855), thus 
describes the gateway : 

The magnificence of the tile-work of this great 
Roman arch cannot be described by my feeble pen... . 
The two bastion-like ends and the arched ways of this 
grand gate must have contributed in the olden time to 
its strength as a military position, and to its elegance 
as a piece of architecture. . . . The whole building, 
standing, as it does, in front of the line of the wall, is 
unequalled by any remains in England.t+ 
Now Mr. Freeman admitted, when speak- 
ing at Colchester, that he had gone round 
the walls the previous year (1875), and it is 
difficult to understand how he can have done 
so without being confronted by this suggestive 
symbol of the arts and the dominion of 
Imperial Rome. 

But what has Mr. Freeman to say of this 
gate after his perambulation of the walls ? 

As almost everywhere in Britain, the gates have 
perished. There is nothing to be set even against the 
New Port of Lincoln (!) ; far less is there anything to 


* Notes and Queries (Sixth Series), viii. 219. 
+ Essex Arch, Journal, i. 48, 51. 





set against the mighty gateways of Trier, Aosta, and 
even Nimes. Can we deem that at Camulodunum, 
as at Rome itself, there were ever gateways of really 
good architectural design, built of the favourite 
material? As it is, we must content ourselves with 


the walls.* 

Doubtless Mr. Freeman would be better 
pleased if this gateway had perished; but 
there is really a gleam of unconscious irony 
in the inquiry whether, if there had been a 
gateway, it were likely to have been “ built 
of the favourite material,” when a gateway so 
built is actually standing, and when no less 
an authority than Mr. Roach Smith described 
and depicted it years ago in the Journal of 
the Archeological Association (ii. 31-33), ob- 
serving that— 

In no buildings that I have seen do the Roman 
tiles abound so much as the red tiles in those of Col- 
chester... . The upper part of the arch zs entirely 
composed of tiles. 

Truly, in announcing that no such gateway 
existed, Mr. Freeman revealed to the good 
people of Colchester a “ fact ”—‘‘ which the 
acutest local antiquary is zof likely to have 
divined.” But even supposing that, at the time 
when he delivered his address, he was actually 
ignorant of this famous relic, we find it re- 
corded in the Archeological Journal (xxxiii. 
420) that Mr. Freeman, only two days later, 
accompanied the members of the Institute on 
the occasion when 

A thorough examination was made of the remains 
of the old Roman wall in Balkerne Lane. . . and 
the admirably preserved Decuman gate at the top of 
Balkerne Hill, the only existing Roman gateway and 
guardhouse.—lbid. 

And yet in his Zuglish Towns and Districts, 
published some years after this visit, the 
Regius Professor, as we have seen, ignores 


the very existence of such a gate ! 
J. H. Rounp. 


Municipal Dffices : Carlisie. 


By RICHARD S, FERGUuSON, F.S.A. 
a 
Part III. 
(47) Town Guarp.—Even within the 
present century certain decrepit veterans in 
brown, turned up with red (the livery of the 
old corporation), sat at the city gates and 
* English Towns, p. 394. 
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dozed all day. They practically represented 
the porters of the gates. 

(48) MOULTERGRAVE. 

(49) FARMERS OF THE MILLS. 

(50) Common LEADERS TO THE MILLS. 

(51) MittErs.—The following are from 
the Constitutions and Rules, 1561: 


Itm that there shalbe noe comone leders of noe 
freman or woman’s corn inhabitynge w‘*in the cities 
or liberties of the same to any mylne But only to thre 
mylnes of the citie whereunto all citisens are bound 
And that the moultergraues and fermers w‘" thare 
servants shall grind and use those duties to all 
thinhabitantes of the same citie in such maner and 
forme as thei ar bound by thare lease graunted by the 
citie And yf any mylner hereafter offende any citisen 
in grinding thare corne or takyne moulter that then 
the partie grieved first to complean to the moulter- 
graue who shall reforme the thinge to the person 
plaintif And yf the moultergraue will not reforme the 
thinge then the plaintif to complean to the mayr who 
shall reforme the wrong according to justice. 

Itm that there shalbe noe moe remaininge at any of 
the townes mylne but the mylner and the leder only 
upon payne of forfitor of iii’ iiij4for eure tym which 
som shalbe levied of the guds of the moultergraues so 
often as thei suffer the same, 


The corporation of Carlisle had under 
their charters three mills, the Borough Mill, 
the Castle Mill, and the Bridge End, and a 
large portion of the revenues of the city rose 
from these three mills. To these mills all 
citizens, all inhabitants, were bound to send 
their corn, and to no other. This right the 
corporation long possessed, and from it they 
derived a large income, but litigation arose ; 
a trial took place at York, in the middle of 
the last century. It was proved that the 
corporation had not fulfilled their part of 
the obligation, namely, to keep a stallion 
horse, a bull, and a boar for the use of the 
people of Carlisle, and so they lost their 
right of compulsory mulcture, or toll on 
grinding. But this was not until the middle 
of the last century. In 1723 and 1724, and 
doubtless in other years, the chamberlains’ 
accounts show that the corporation had two 
bulls, but I find no trace of horse or boar. 

I know little about the moultergrave 
(moultergerifa), but the Court Leet in 1628 
presented as follows : 


We present these persons for keeping leading 
horses to the hindrance of the moultergraues of this 
cittie vizt Robert Cooke and James Dunne for keap- 
ing a leading horse to Denton Millne Alexander 
Lowicke for aleading horse to Harrabye Millne Robert 


Eales for leading horse to Harrabye Millne and 
Thomas Taylor for a horse to the Abbey Millne. 


The Court Leet in 1619 amercyed 
Archiles Armstrong for keping his wife to play the 
milner contrary the orders of this cyttie. 

In 1617-8 the chamberlains account for 
x! xiii’ 4* received from the moultergraves. 
Various sums are received in subsequent 
years. 

(52) FERMORS OF THE CITIE. 

Itm yf any fermor of the citie pay deliver or dis- 
burse any part or parcell of his-yerely rent to the 
hands of the mayr for hys tym beyng onles it be 
agreed by the consent of the counsale or the most 
parte of them that then the said fermer shall pay the 
same rent againe at the next audit or ells to remaine 
in ee to yt be payd.—-Constitutions and Rules, 
1561. 

Farmers of the city seems to include the 
farmers of the mills, the two next to be men- 
tioned, and probably all other tenants. 

(53) FARMERS OF THE TOLLS.—Also called 
THE CiTIEs TOOLERS. 

Itm that the fermors of the toulles shall tak of all 
maner of vitells and graine cumynge to the market in 
lyk manner and form as heretofore haith been 
accustomed and that thei shall tak no toulles of no 
kynd of vitalls cumynge to the market beyng onder 


the value and price of v4 ob upon paine of euere tym 
using the contrarie to forfet 1iij+—Constitutions and 


Rules, 1561. 

These persons also appear as “ Farmers 
of the Shire Tolls,” “ Farmers of the Scotland 
Toll.” ‘The tolls held by the city of Carlisle 
under its charter are to this day and always 
have been a most valuable property, and 
have frequently been the subject of prolonged 
and expensive litigation. They consist of 
three kinds: 1. Market tolls; 2. Passage 
or through tolls on all goods not belonging 
to freemen; 3. The shire toll on all 
cattle and goods entering or leaving the 
county. Double tolls were imposed upon 
Scotchmen entering the city and county, and 
the corporation formerly possessed atoll called 
the Scotch or Scotland toll, but this was 
abolished by the sixth article of the Act of 
Union ; the corporation received £2,641 by 
way of recompense; this was judiciously 
invested in land, which has risen enormously 
in value. 

(54) FARMERS OF THE FISHERIES. 

Itm that the fermers and theré assignees of the 
Kinggarth and frenet after the years expired that the 
fermers now haith shall yerely present the market 
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wth the half part of all such fyshe as thei shall gyt at 
the same for the better furnishment and releef of all 
the inhabitances of the same citie upon paine and 
forfitor for euere default vis viiit which default shalbe 
found and presented by inquest and the forfitor to be 
levied and taken of the fermors.—Constitutions and 
Rules, 1561. 

The citizens enjoyed the Kinggarth fishery 
and the free net under their charters; they. 
have frequently been the subject of litigation, 
and the corporation have virtually lost the 
Kinggarth fishery, owing to the river having 
changed its course; but it once produced 
£800 a year. 

(55) FARMERS OF CULLERIE OR COULTERIE. 

Item for wyne and sugar in Mr. barwickes when the 
farmers of coulterie were called iiis 44-—Chamberlains’ 
Accounts, 1605. 

An account of the singular local tenure 
known as “cullery,” by Mr. W. Nanson, 
F.S.A., will be found in the Zvansactions 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Soctety, vol. vi., Pp. 305. 
Certain persons held and still hold tenements 
from the corporation on terms something re- 
sembling those by which in other places 
copyhold tenants are bound; these in Car- 
lisle are named Cudlery tenants. The quit- 
rents which these tenants pay are small, and 
the collection of them was let out for a fixed 
payment to persons who were known as Far- 
mers of cullery. 

(56) FARMERS OF THE WEALOCK. 

We order that the farmers of the wealock shall 
cause the markett place to be swept and made cleane 
every Satterday at night upon pain of xii‘ every de- 
fault.—Presentments Court Leet, 1655. 

A similar entry in 1658: 

September 21, 1669. 

Whether there shal be an abatemt to Dr. Tallentire 
of part of y® wealey rent for last year and how much 
—abated 50/s—Town Council Minutes, 1669. 

The farmers of the wealock or wealey 
were the lessees of the corporation public 
weighing-machine in the market-place, and 
they also leased the stallage there. I think 
they succeeded the keeper of the pillory 
(next to be mentioned) as collectors of the 
market tolls. The corporation has and still 
has the exclusive right to set up a public 
weighing-machine, and at the present day 
maintains two or three. 

(57) KEEPER OF THE PILLORY. 

Wee present the kepers of the Pillorye for takeing 


more towle than theyr due iii’ iiiit And we order that 





if hereafter they doe use or offer the like triccorye 
that they shall lose theyr place.—Presentments of 


Court Leet, 1628. 
We present Willm Stoddart the keper of the Pil- 


lorye for taking of more than ordinarye Towle iiis iiii4 
—Lbid., 1629. 

From a plan of Carlisle, ¢empore Henry 
VIIL., in the British Museum, and reproduced 
in Lyson’s Cumberland, the pillory appears to 
be an hexagonal or octagonal wooden build- 
ing, on the top of which was the actual 
pillory. In this building measures were kept, 
called the pillory bushels, pillory pecks, etc., 
for each kind of grain, and the keepers of 
the pillory appeared to have collected the 
market tolls. 

The modern pillory, now in the Carlisle 
museum, consisted of an upright pole, which 
went through one end of the plank, which 
had the holes for the neck and hands. The 
plank turned on the upright pole, and the 
victim thus could run round and round it. 

(58) SWoRNE MEN. 

We desire Mr. Maior that the sworne men both for 
flesh and fish that every markett they may take a 
strict view of both flesh and fish that it be good and 
wholesome for the sustenance of man hereafter there 
be noe cause of complaint.—Presentments of Court 
Leet, 1658. 

(59) SEALERS OF LEATHER. 

Itm y® 9 of October to henrye Sewell for a new 
seale for lether stampinge xii1—Chamberlains 
Accounts, 1618-9, 

The sealer’s office was in the lower part of 
the moot hall, next to the delectable place 
known as the doghole, in which the drunken 
citizens were consigned to durance vile. 

(60) BrapLes.—“Itm unto Anthonie 
clarke for beaddells place xiii‘ iiij*’—Cham- 
berlains’ Accounts for 1603. 

Werequest yo™ worship and the rest of yo" bretheren, 
that whereas John Robinson, and Edward Dalton, 
being beadlles, and have no regard of their office, that 
yf they do not hereafter looke better to their office than 
theyhave heretofor done in keeping further vagabonds, 
and valient beggers, that they shalbe expulsed frome 
the sayd office, and their Coits taken frome them, and 
others appointed to execute the same.—Presentments 
of Court Leet, 1597. 

We order and sett downe that the Bedles shall 
avoyd all beggers oute of this cyttie except fire cyti- 
zens, or els to be avoyded thern selves or to stand in 
the pillorye ffower market dayes every day an hour at 
least. —Preséntments of Court Leet, 1619. 

There are many similar presentments, 
These officials received coats. 

Itm for iiii yeards halfe of tawney brodcloth to the 
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jae and belman xxxviiis: —Chamberlains’ Accounts, 
1604-5. 

Itm to the beadles for their coals xxxvis:- —Jdid,, 
1610-11. 

(61) BELLMAN. 

Itm unto the bellman Willing Stodderte xs: —Cham- 
berlains’ Accounts, 1603. 

For his coat, see under the heading of the 
Beadles, ante. 

The bellman also cleaned the conduits, 
for which he got x* Sometimes he did not 
clean them, for the Court Leet in 1597 pre- 
sented, “‘ We crave your wo’ to command the 
bellman to mayke the conduits cleane and 
the wales for they are nott well look unto.” 
But in 1649 he earned commendation. 

We desire that Mr. Maior Aldermen and capital 
Cittizens doe take into consideracon the great paines 
the Bellman tooke in the sickness time and that he 
may have allowance out of the Cityes meanes : and 
that Mr. Maior be pleased that his wages may be 
augmented. We likewise desire that the Beadles and 
Bellman may be remembered for their paines takeing in 
clensing the conduits and dressing the streats.— Pre- 
sentments of Court Leet, 1649. 

We desire Mr. Maior that the markett Bell may be 
rung winter and summer at twelve of the clock by the 
maiors servant.—Presentments of Court Leet, 1658. 

(62) BELL-RINGERS.—Salaries were paid 
for ringing the following bells: Curfew (first 
mentioned in 1603 in the earliest remaining 
Chamberlains’ Accounts).: it was rung at 8 at 
night, and afterwards at 9; 4 o'clock am.,, 
which in lazier times became 5, and 6 o'clock; 
and was called the scholars’ bell, the market 
bell, the watch bell, the common bell, etc. 
The ringers of the Cathedral bells received 
donations for ringing on festive occasions. 

Itm geven to Ringers upon y® gunpowder daye 
iis vit. —Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1618-9. 

See also the Sexton. 

(63) JAILER OF RICHERGATE PRISON. 

Fees and Anewties yearlye. 

Itm unto Alexander dalton for rychardgaitte prison 
xiiis iiij4..-Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1609. 

To Alexander Dalton the Jaylor of Richardgait 
xiii’ iiij4,—Chamberlains’ Accounts. 

(64) ATTENDANTS ON THE Mayor.—At 
the Assizes, when the Commissioners for the 
North meet at Carlisle, during the fairs, and 
on other high occasions, during the seven- 
teenth century, six or eight men, in addition 
to the sergeants, were paid for attending on 
the mayor. For instance : 

Itm unto vi attend® upon Mr. Maior in the assises 
tyme xxis, 


8 Aprill 1605 Itm . . attending Mr. Maior in the 
comission tyme xxis.—Chamberlains’ Accounts, 
1604-5. 

Itm to waters of Mr. Maior being ffower at ye 
ffirste ffayer xii. 

Itm to waters of Mr. Maior being 7 for ye creditt 
of ye citie at ye assyses xxix’,—Chamberlains’ 
Accounts, 1618-9. 

(65) ToRCH-BEARERS. 

Item to those which carried the torches before Mr. 
Maior & his brethren from the castle xviiit.—Cham- 
berlain’s Accounts, 1608-9. 

The mayor had been dining there with the 
sheriff. Torches and links for the Mayor’s 
use are frequently charged for. The remains 
of a great gilt civic lanthorn, to be carried 
dangling from a pole, survive in the museum. 

(66) Waits. 

Itm for a coatt unto the Waitte xx’,—Chamber- 
lains’ Accounts, 1603. 

We request Mr. Maior that the three wates who 
now are allowed may continue and be commanded to 
play beginninge presently and soe continue untill 
Candlemas and to play both at Christmas and at all 
other times according to former custome except onely 
the Sabbaoth dayes and to have such allowance as 
formerly they have had.—Presentments of Court 
Leet, 1633. 

Numerous entries of payments to the city’s 
waits are in the Chamberlains’ Accounts ; 
the waits of many other towns, such as Ken- 
dal, Lancaster, Lincoln, etc., visited Carlisle, 
and were handsomely rewarded from the 
city funds, as were all strolling players, 
musicians, jugglers, bear-wards, etc, ‘“‘dy 
Mr. Maior comand.” 

(67) ANNUITANTS. 

Itm unto Thomas braucheson his annewtie x*. Itm 
unto Doritie Vaille for her annewtie v’.—Chamber- 
lains’ Accounts, 1603. 

These persons were paupers, and similar 
items frequently occur. 

We order and sett doune that all such poore people 
as have eyther pension or allowance of this citie shall 
content themselves therewith and not be clamorous or 
troblesome to strangers as heretofore they have used 
to the great scandill of this cytie upon paine that 
everye such clamorous Begger shall forfytt theyr 
pension & allowance.—Presentments of Court Leet, 
1625. 

(68) BrapsMan.—The following note 
occurs in the Dormont Book, 1561, and 
elsewhere among the city manuscripts : 

That in the spitall of Sainte Nicolas ar thre Bedmen 
allowed, one for the Abbey or Colledge, one for the 
castell and one for the citie. 

At S. Nicholas, outside the city, was a hos- 
pital for lepers, whose revenues the Dean and 
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Chapter of Carlisle now enjoy, charged, I 
believe, with some pensions for poor men. 
By the Constitutions and Rules of 1561 : 
Vagabonds and valiant beggars were not to be 
suffered to go openly about the city “Onles such pore 
and impotent persons as shalbe allowed by the mayr and 
counsale according to the statute mayd in that behalf 
which pore persons to have tokens and badges 
Declaring that thei be allowed by the mayr and 
counsell.” 

It would be very interesting to find one of 
these “tokens or badges.” The holder would 
be a sort of privileged mendicant, or Carlisle 
Edie Ochilltree. 

(69) Foo. 


Itm unto one that was fool on hallou thursdaie 
xii4,—Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1604-5. 

Itm the 20 daie January upon one that was joke- 
maker at Mr. Maior com vit,—Chamberlains’ Ac- 
counts, 1608-9. 

Itm the xxvith day December, for a coat to my lord 
Abbott at Mr. Maior command xvii‘. 

Itm for a hat unto the said lord bread (braid) in 
the makinge of his coat & hat & for candles viii vit, — 
Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1610-13. 

The ffooles cote and other charges for him 
xxviis xid,-—Jdid., 1618-9. 

Itm for a soote to y® naturall foole Miller, tow 
a of showes & tow payer of hosse xxviii’. —Jézd., 
1614-5. 

Itm bestoued upon Sir Wilfred lauson’s foole at Mr. 
Maior command xij4, 


The cheapest way of providing for a 
“ natural” was to attach him to some great 
house to do what work he could for his food ; 
thus the Bishop kept a “softy” at Rose 
Castle, and the Carlisle fool was kept off the 
rates by being made an official. His livery 
or coat was red and white. 

(70) Coox. 


Fees and annewties. 


—Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1603. 
The cooks fee xl°.—Jdzd., 1618-9. 
The cook and several other officers dis- 
appeared in the troubles of the Civil Wars. 
(71) DRUMMER. 
Itm vi yeards flanell brodclothe unto the drummer 
xx8,—Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1604-5. 
Fees & anewties yearlye. 
Itm unto Nicholas hindson drummer xx’.—Jdid. 
Itm to Mr. John Cape w% he had laid forth for re- 
pairing the old drum 0: 7: 6.—Chamberlains’ Ac- 
counts, 1638-9. * 
He received a livery, like the sergeants, 
bellman, etc. 
* This was when the citizens in anticipation of 
—_— furbished up their old muskets and began to 
riu, 








(72) PIPER. 

In cloth for the sergeants pipers beadles & drum- 
mer 13 : 1:0.—Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1638-9. 

We desire that William Heslop piper may be per- 
mitted to goe his accustomed course playing evening 
and morning through the streetes and that he may 
have his livery formerly had with the charitable 
benevolence of those who. . . . the course and love 
musick,—Presentments of Court Leet, 1649. 

For ye sergents and pipers cloakes 09 : 19 : 02.—- 
Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1649. 

Pd for serg's beadles piper & hird coates 12 : 05 : 08. 
—Tbid., 1650. 

I cannot find a Piper’s Close, but I extract 
the following from the Carlisle Patriot, of 
April 16, 1886. Botcherby is a township 
immediately contiguous to Carlisle. 


GRAZING LAND AT BOTCHERBY TO LET. 
O be LET, by AUCTION, on Monpay, roth 
APRIL inst., the following CLOSES of 
GRAZING LAND, situate at BOTCHERBY, near 
Carlisle, viz. : 


A. R. P. 

Park zo ia 0 4g 227 
* * * * * 

Near Old Carr << 1 OB 
* * * * 

Near Piper Mire 14 213 

Far Piper Mire 10 0 20 


(73) TRUMPETER. 


Itm unto John Trumpeter ii’.—Chamberlains’ Ac- 
counts, 1602-3. 

Itm to John Burton trumpeter upon the Election 
day at Mr. Maior com¢ iis vid. 

Several similar entries occur, but rather by 
way of occasional “tips” than of a salary, 
and I do not find that the trumpeter ever 
had a livery, as the drummer and piper 
had. 

(74) PAVER OF THE City.—In the records 
of the Court Leet, 1597, is the following : 


In most humble maner dissiring your worship to 
consider of me Archeles Dalton concerning the Paver- 
ship of the citie That I may have your worshipes 
good will and fourthence in it for I think that I am 
as suffecent and fet for it as anie within this citie And 
so in it showing me that goodwill I am kept bound to 
pray for your worship 

Your pour neighbour 
To comand Archiles Dalton 
We thinke good you" wot shold considef well of this 
bill. 

We set doune and order that Archilles Dalton 
shalbe allowed to be the paver to this citie and that 
he shall have the wages as others have had before 
and we crave yo' worship that he may be bound to 
do all such like works as others have done before. 


(75) Herp or KINGMoorR. 


We crave your woorship to provid the cittycenes a 
sufficient herd for this citye and to allow him a 
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sufficient stypend for doinge & keapinge of the cittyes 
neatt and swine as your wo: and bretheren thinkith 
good for the cittie is greatly decayeth therby. 

We request y* worship that we maye have a 
sufficient man to be of hird and that his wadge may 
be amended at the sight and discrecone of y® worship 
and the rest of y° bretheren because this year is very 
harde, and that he be had furth of hande for we have 
great neede of him for o* cattell.—Presentments of 


Court Leet, 1597. 
We order that Eduard Moorhouse shalbe the 


Cittyes hird and keepe the cattell upon the King’s 
moore as formerly haitt beene used and to have ‘such 
allowance as formerly haitt bene given And we order 
that he shall sweepe and make cleane all the fremens 
chymneyes 4 tymes a yeare upon demand or att any 
tyme payinge to him for every dressing i. 

Under their charters the citizens from very 
early times up to 1700 were seised of a large 
tract of land, about two miles to the north of 
Carlisle, known as Kingmoor; here they 
pastured their cattle and swine, and held 
their annual races. Between 1700 and 175¢ 
the corporation improvidently leased large 
portions of this land to members of their 
own body for three lives at a nominal con- 
sideration, with covenants for perpetual re- 
newal, at a fine of £1 for each life. Several 
renewals took place, but about 1780 the cor- 
poration attempted to refuse the renewals: 
litigation ensued, and they found they could 
not do so ; in 1815 they enfranchised the pro- 
perty. In 1835 it was estimated that the value 
of the land thus lost was £1,000 per annum, 

(76) SWINEHERD. 

Item for cloake given to the Swine herd 


000 : 16 :06, 
Item for a swine crooke, a locke & a key 


000 : 02 :06.—Audit Books, 1649-50. 
He occasionally appears elsewhere ; both the 
herd and swine-herd appear in the same 
accounts showing they were sometimes distinct 
offices held by distinct persons. 

In the records of the Court Leet for 1619 
is this: 

We order and sett doune that all that have any 
swine within this Cyttie shall eyther send them to 
the Kinges more or kepe them close in theyr Back- 
side that they come not in open streat upon paine of 
amercyment to everye one offending therein vit, 

And the hird to have a penny in the month of the 
owners for his paines for every swine. 

Mr. Round has already called attention to 
the following passage from the ancient 
ballad of Adam Bell.* 

The litle boy was towne swinhearde 
And kept ffaire Allice swine: 





* Antiquary, vol, x. 83. 


ACRE OR tana peeniestenemene = 


(77) KEEPER OF THE BULL. 

We set downe that as concerninge the cyties bull, 
yf a poor man had the bull in his keapinge he myght 
have answered for hym, wch we thinke is a great 
deceaye to the Citie, wherefore we desyere yo' wor- 
shipe and yo* bretheren to call of hym that had hym, 
and goot the cytyzens one as sone as maybe.—Pre- 
sentments of Court Leet, 1597. 

See also under the heading of the Moulter- 
grave, ante. 
ffor y® kepinge of y® Bulls xxs,—Chamberlains’ Ac- 
counts, 1618-9. 

In 1614-5 there was only one bull, and the 
charge was xiii® iiij*. 

We order that a sufficient Bull be kept in winter 
& two in summer at the citties cost.—Presentments 
Court Leet, 1651. 

Bulls continued to be kept until early in 
the eighteenth century. 

(78) LECTURER. 

We order and sett doune that the Lecturer of 
Sct Maryes and Sct Cuthberts shall have allowed unto 
him yearely the summe of six pounds thirteene shil- 
lings 4d. to be payed as followeth 3% vis 84 to be 
taken out of the Maior his allowance for wine 
whosoever shall supply that place: And the other 
3" vis viiit to be taken out of the Cittyes milne rents. 
And weorder that the lecturer shall preach 4 Sermons at 
Sct Cuthberts yearely that is to say every quarter a 
Sermon upon Sunday in the forenoon and likewise 
shall exercise and preach afternoon sermons upon the 
Sabbaoth dayes as now is used.—Presentments of 
Court Leet, 1633. 

An account of the lecturer, or lecturers, 
for there were sometimes two, by the present 
author, will be found in the Zvansactions 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society, vol. vii., p. 312. 

During the Commonwealth the Corpora- 
tion appointed two ministers for Carlisle, 
electing them by a great competitive preach- 
ing : they also paid their stipends, but to do 
this they had annexed chapter property, in 
the shape of tithes. 

(79) CuaPLain.—This official appears in 
the accounts of the last century, but he disap- 
peared in 1835. He hada salary of £10: 
his duties consisted chiefly in saying grace at 
the corporation dinners. He was a distinct 
official from the lecturer. 

(80) USHER OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

In 1597 the Court Leet presented as 
follows : 

Good Mr. Maior whereas we finde in this cittye 
great defect for want of a sufficient mane to instruct 
the yonge childrene of this cittye therfor we crave 
your wo' to be so good as to paie one for the same 
purpose and to allow them sufficient wagies and to 
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withdraw the wagies both from the ushour of the hye 
schole and from Mungo Maysonne and to give iht to 
some that will instruct them. 

We request yor <r gen and the rest of ye bretheren 
that the xxviS viiid wche the usher of the heighe 
scolle had may be called backe and retained to the 
use of the cittie until such tyme as we shall think him 
worthy of the same. And likewise we request yor 
worship to prefaure unto my Lorde bushopp of 
Durham* a petitione for to request his Lordshipp 
that we maye have a sufficient man appointed to teach 
of children according to the ancient custom heretofore 
used.—Presentments of Court Leet, 1597. 

Itm allowed unto the usher of the Grammar 
Schoole everie yeare 34% 6% 84,—Chamberlains’ 
Accounts, 1603. 

We desire the Maior Aldermen and Common 
Counsell will continue the stipend unto Thomas 
Craghill usher of the Grammer Schoole wch hath 
beene alwaies heretofore paid qrterly by the Cittie 
in regard both of his dilligence & abillity wch wil 
be an encouragement to him for the continuance of 
his paines in the s¢ place.—Presentments of Court 
Leet, 1651. 

March 4, 1667. 

What sume of money shall be given towards the 
maintenance of the Mt of Carlile free Schoole during 
the pleasure of this Corporacon if the Dean and 
Chapter provide a sufficient Schoolm', 18 voted 
64 135 44-—Minutes of Town Council. 

The Grammar School was part of the 
Cathedral establishment ; and the Dean and 
Chapter appointed the Jnformator Puer- 
orum or Headmaster; but the citizens took 
most interest in the usher, or Lud? Magister, 
who taught the elements, and appear to have 
contributed to his salary in order to get a 
good man. During the Commonwealth the 
corporation appointed the headmaster. 

(81) VERGER OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

(82) CLERK oF S. CUTHBERT.—These 
officials have had annual fees of a few shillings 
paid them from the earliest date of the 
Chamberlains’ Accounts, up to now, “for 
setting the cushions for Mr. Mayor and his 
brethren.” 

(83) SEXTON. 

We desire M* Maior that the sexton of the church 
shall ring six a clock bell called scholler bell every 
morning at six a clock winter and summer and alsoe 
nine a clock bell at night heretofore haith bene accus- 
tomed and that he may have allowed him for his 
paynes and award the charge of candle light of the 
revenues of this cittie 40° yearely.—Presentments of 
Court Leet, 1649, 

Item for rodds given to the Saxton 000: OI : 02.— 
Audit Book, 1649. 





* The See of. Carlisle was vacant in 1597 by the 
death of Meye, 








(84) Hancman.—The Hangman’s Close, 
now built over, is shown on the map given 
with Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, 
published 1794, and in Wood’s map of 
Carlisle in 1821. It is situated next to the 
city ditch, on the north side of the city. I 
have found no mention of the hangman in the 
city muniments, but on one or two occasions 
payments for the repairs of the gibbet occur. 
Executions took place not far from this 
close, on an island, known as the Sands, 
between two channels of the river Eden, the 
main channel and the Priestbeck. Here 
Hatfield,’ the betrayer of the Beauty of 
Buttermere, was hung. The moss-troopers 
and those who suffered in 1745 were hung 
on Harriby Hill. 

The name “ Hangman’s Close” is of 
great antiquity: as the Close is situate in 
the City Ditch, one would imagine the 
hangman to have been an officer of the 
municipality, which, by its early charters, 
had the right of furce. 

(85) WITCHFINDER. 

Itm for ye witchfynder 006: 10: 0oo.—Audit 
Books, 1649-50. 

I do not know that the entry again occurs : 
he may have been engaged for the job, but 
the fee is large. 

(86) CHIMNEY-SWEEP.—See the Herd of 
Kingmoor. 

(87) SCAVENGER.*—See the Bellman. 


OFFICIALS OF THE GUILDS. 


(88) Fours. 

89) ANCIENTS. 

03 WARDENS. 

(91) MASTERS. 

On Governors.—The rulers of theguilds 
bore these names; fours, wardens, and 
masters being synonymous. In one or two 
the rulers were increased for a time to twelve, 
and were then called Governors : the dignity 
was generally attained by seniority. 

(93) UNDERMASTERS.—These were the exe- 
cutive officers, who summoned the brethren to 
meetings, provided the materials, beer, wine, 
brandy, bread, biscuits, paper, tobacco, etc., 
for the feasts ; they held office for a year, and 
were elected from the youngest members ; 

* At Cockermouth the scavenger is called the 


** sheldraker,” a name traceable back to Elizabethan 
times, 
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they were re-elected if their accounts were 
not satisfactory, and kept in office until they 
could show a clean sheet. 

(94) CLERK.—Each guild had a clerk, who 
kept the minute books, etc. 

(95) Four oF EVERY OccuPpATION.—The 
great object of the trade guilds or occupa- 
tions, was to impose “four of every occupa- 
tion” upon the guild mercatory or corpora- 
tion, as a check upon its doings; and the 
Dormont Book shows these words “and four 
of every occupation” interpolated in a 
different handwriting into the Constitutions 
and Rules of 1561 in several places, par- 
ticularly into the one relating to the making 
of freemen. Out of the words interpolated 
into this clause arose the Mushroom elections 
of the end of the eighteenth century. 


OFFICERS OF THE GARRISON. 


I give a list of these, though they can 
hardly be called municipal officers ; yet many 
of the subordinate posts were in the 
eighteenth century, for political reasons, 
bestowed upon freemen of the city, and 
generally on members of the corporation ; 
and the mayor was not unfrequently a 
quarter-gunner. 

(96) GOVERNOR, or CAPTAIN OF CARLISLE. 

(97) DEepuTY GOVERNOR. 

(98) Town Major. 

(99) ENGINEER. 

100) BARRACK-MASTER. 

a, STORE-KEEPER. 

(102) HEAD-GUNNER. 

(103) QUARTER-GUNNERS.—AIl these 
officials are mentioned in MHutchinson’s 
Cumberland. ‘The “Gunner's Close” ap- 
pears on the maps of the Socage of Carlisle 
Castle, made in the seventeenth century ; and 
the Governor’s house is shown in old plans 
of Carlisle Castle: it afterwards was given to 
the master-gunner, and ultimately became 
and now is the hospital. In the last cen- 
tury the appointments of master-gunner and 
quarter-gunners were frequently given to 
political partisans among the freemen. The 
ancient office of Governor of Carlisle ceased 
in 1837, on the death of Lieutenant-General 
Ramsay ; it had long been a non-resident 
sinecure. The Governor in 1545 appears 
under the title of Captaine of his Maties 
Castle of Carlisle, in which capacity Lord 
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Wharton signs a receipt by indenture for the 
armament of the Castle of Carlisle, handed 
over to him by the Mayor and citizens. 

(104) THE PoRTERS OF THE CASTLE. 

**Ttm to the porters of the castle when Mr Maior 
and his brethren supped with the Sheriffe, xiid’”— 
Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1608-9. 

(105) THE GARRISON DRUMMER occa- 
sionally appears as being “tipped” by Mr. 
Mayor. 

(106) CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH AT Y¥® 
Marn-GuarD.—In 1678 the Town Council 
order the inhabitants to furnish to this 
officer, before nine at night, the names of 
any strangers coming to lodge with them. 


MODERN OFFICIALS. 


It may be useful to give here the autho- 
rized list of the present officials of the 
corporation of Carlisle : 

RECORDER. 

Town CLERK, CLERK OF, THE PEACE, 
AND CLERK TO THE URBAN SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 

MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 

CORONER. 

CLERK TO THE MAGISTRATES. 

PoLicE SURGEON. 

TREASURER AND COMMITTEE CLERK. 

ASSISTANT TO DO. 

SURVEYOR. 

CLERK TO SURVEYOR. 

CHIEF CONSTABLE AND INSPECTOR OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

MANAGER OF THE GAS AND WATER 
Works. 

INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES. 

INSPECTOR OF GAS METERS. 

RaTE CoLLectors (2). 

ToLi COLLECTOR. 

City ANALYST. 

BAILIFFS OF THE City (2). 

SwoRD-BEARER. 

MACcE-BEARER. 


SERGEANTS-AT-MACE (3), one of whom is 
Mayor’s SERGEANT. 

AUDITORS (2). 

Mayor’s AUDITOR. 

My authorities for this paper are the City 
Muniments, particularly the Charters, some 
of which were printed privately for use in 
litigation a few years ago ; the Constitutions 
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and Rules of 1561, contained in the “ Register 
Governor Or Dormont Book of the Comon- 
welth of Thinhabitance wt*in in the Citie of 
Carliell, renewed the year of our Lord God 
1561;” the bye-laws of the eight guilds— 
these and the Constitution and Rules I have 
transcribed, and am now printing; the 
Chamberlains’ Accounts, through some fifty 
years of which I have carefully waded ; the 
Auditors’ Books, and the Records of the 
Court Leet—from these I had copious ex- 
tracts made by Mr. W. Nanson, F.S.A., late 
deputy Town Clerk of Carlisle ; the minutes 
of the Town Council, and many other muni- 
ments—also the Report of the Historical 
Manuscript Commissioners on the same; 
the Report of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, 1835 ; the usual County and City 
Histories; my own Cumberland and West- 
moreland M.P.’s from the Restoration to the 
Reform Bill, 1660 to 1867.* 





Epitaphs. 
By Rev. F. R. MILLs, 


44) BELIEVE it will be frequently ad- 
mitted by competent critics that 
there is scarcely any kind of com- 
position, whether in prose or verse, 
more difficult to execute satisfactorily than 
an epitaph. On the other hand, there is, 
perhaps, no sort of writing that has met with 
a larger number of aspirants to authorship, 
and the result has been some very amazing as 
well as amusing inscriptions. 

Sir Walter Scott, in that entertaining story, 
Old Mortality, has given a very interesting 
and pathetic record of the labours of an 
ancient individual in the Scottish Moorlands, 
who made it his duty and, I may add, his 
pleasure to attend to the tombstones of 
certain kirkyards which covered the graves 
of the Cameronian dead. Many of these 
devoted and zealous religionists had fallen 
victims to their resolute attachment to their 
peculiar views; and, as in process of time, 
which with its rapacious tooth spares neither 
brass nor marble, the pious memorials of 





* I have to thank Mr. Round, ante, p. 135, for 
correcting a slip on p, 21, — 








these good people were in danger of oblitera- 
tion, this aged Scotsman journeyed about 
with hammer and chisel in his pouch, and 
leaving his mountain pony to graze upon the 
herbage, would be found busily renewing the 
letters, and removing the lichen from the 
stones which recorded, in brief fashion, the 
names and adventurous exploits of his 
doughty fellow-countrymen. Such a labour 
of love might well be exercised in many 
another cemetery besides those which were 
frequented by Old Mortality ; but although 
the field is ample, our old acquaintance has 
not, so far as my experience of churchyards 
goes, had many copyists. For my own part, 
without his practical skill, I confess to a 
sympathy with him, so far as regards a 
frequenting the precincts of the sanctuary, 
and meditating amongst the memorials of 
mortality, and deciphering or attempting to 
decipher the inscriptions upon tombstones. 
In this study one may observe a sort of 
Jashion to regulate even these grim memorials : 
I mean to say, that regarding the inscriptions 
of a particular date or series of years, it will 
be found that there is a style peculiar to each 
period. At one time the almost invariable 
commencement of an inscription was— 
“Sacred to the memory” of the deceased ; 
at another the regular form seems to be, 
“ Here lieth the body,” the literal translation 
of the old monkish legend, ‘‘ Hic jacet,” 
wnilst a more refined turn is occasionally 
given to it in the phrase, “ Here resteth” or 
“reposeth ”” the body of the departed, whilst 
some reference is generally made to the soul 
of the defunct. However, lest I should grow 
tedious by extending these remarks, I pur- 
pose to give my readers a few specimens, 
which I have gleaned here and there, of the 
most curious epitaphs, and I shall commence 
with some of those which I may entitle the 
“ srotesque.” 

In Harrow churchyard (so well known 
to lovers of the picturesque) there are 
some quaint examples, from which I will 
give first of all the memorial to Isaac 
Greentree. This worthy man appears to 
have been the planter of the row of magni- 
ficent lime-trees which adorn the east side 
of the churchyard, and are a striking and 
beautiful feature of that picturesque spot. 
The following are the lines referred to, in 
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which it will be seen that the author* of 
them has availed himself of the remarkable 
coincidence between the name of the planter 
and the arboretum of his affection, whose 
goodly growth he cherished in his lifetime, 
and which overshadowed his burial-place at 
his decease, 

“ Beneath these green trees rising to the skies, 

Tke planter of them, Isaac Greentree, lies. 

A time shall come, when all green trees shall fall, 

And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.” 
Farther on, and not remote from the southern 
or main entrance to the church, there used 
to be a wooden rail inscribed to the memory 
of one ‘Richard Dodsworth,” who, as the 
gossips were wont to say, had treated his spouse 
very roughly during their wedded life. Death 
had for a while left the widow a few years of 
solace for the loss; but burial had again 
united them or nearly so, for it is recorded 
by the epitaph, “ Here lies Richard Dods- 
worth,” and subsequently “at his feet Sarah 
his wife.” Some one, more satirically than 
seriously minded, has added in rude letters, 
“Kick himagain, Mrs. Dodsworth.” Although 
the churchyard was by strict enactment made 
“out of bounds,” the Harrow boys were 
rather fond of lounging there, and such com- 
ments as these upon the epitaphs were the 
result. Such opportunities for waggery were 
not infrequent when the spelling was defec- 
tive, This mixture of the solemn with the 
ludicrous is to be found where the epitaph 
records of ‘hat inhabitant of the tomb, and 
*“‘sudding was his death ;” whereas the critic 
youth has left his emendation of this corrupt 
spelling by altering the “s” to “p,” and so 
the deceased is recorded as a man of undue 
appetite, or it may be of a hasty spirit, for 
“ pudding was his death.” 

Enough, however, of extracts from this 
Harrow visitation. In the course of my pil- 
grimage I have found myself at Kington in 
Herefordshire, at that time a flourishing little 
town with an ancient church, pleasantly 
situated in a churchyard overlooking the 
border-land between England and South 
Wales. Hither wandering, and spending 
half an hour in “meditation lost” and 
“ fancy-free,” I chanced upon the following 
inscription, which I thought striking, for it 

* Generally, and on pretty good authority, said to 
be Lord Byron, 
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has a flavour of antiquity, a quaintness of 
expression, and a sincerity of parental adora- 
tion all combined (and that, too, within the 
compass of four lines), which it might be 
difficult to match elsewhere : 

* Beneath this stone, both amiable and milde, 

John’s* sister Anne, an expert knowing childe, 
In height of witte, at 6+ her House of claye 
Gave up the Ghost, upon St. Stephen’s daye.” 

In the churchyard at Areley-Kings, in 
Worcestershire, I was shown a huge heap of 
rough stones, and on the adjacent wall of 
unhewn stones was inscribed in rude but very 
large letters, Greek and English characters 
being interspersed, this curious epitaph : 

 AvBoXoynua Quare (quarry) 
Hic reponitur Sir Harry.” 
The local legend affirming that this eccentric 
knight had so willed that his remains should 
be interred beneath a pile of loose stones, 
like the debris of a quarry; and his epitaph, 
as above given, is as remarkable as his place 
of sepulture. 

The following extract from a History of 
Bewdley, by Rev. J. R. Burton, 1883, p. 83, 
throws some light on the subject : 

“The chief object of interest in Areley 
churchyard is a wall about 18 or 20 feet in 
length, built up of eight large sandstone 
blocks, each stone being more than 4 feet 
long and 14 feet square. On this wall is the 
inscription : 

** AIOHOLOGEMA QUARE, 
REPONITUR SIR HARRY.” 


For a long time there was great speculation 
as to who Sir Harry might be. The registers 
were lost, and no other record was there. 
But (as showing the value of internal evi- 
dence) in Astley Church there is a monument 
to the Rev. Thomas Bowater, Rector of 
Astley, inscribed— 


Ilis soul Heaven has, 
Dirt dirt does cover, 
Our Saviour saw one such, 
We one other ; 
Of his successors shall be said hereafter, 
As good, or bad, as like, unlike Bowater. 
(Signed) Henricus Coningsby, 
Eques. Duratus, 1696. 


“Tt was argued (and it turned out justly 
argued) that in an illiterate age, and in the 
* This refers to another child of the same family, 


previously deceased and buried near. 
+ Six years old, not six o’clock, on the day named. 
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same neighbourhood, there could hardly be 
two rhyming ‘Sir Harrys,’ and hence the 
Aidoroynwa was conjectured to be the tomb of 
Sir H. Coningsby. This proved to be cor- 
rect, for in 1842 a perfect copy of the 
Areley-Kings Burial Registers was found in 
a lumber-room at Tewkesbury, and in it 
occurs the entry, ‘The 8th day of December, 
1701, Sir Harry Consby, Knight, was buried 
in Wollin, according to y* late Act of Parl.’ 

“ This knight was ancestor of the Earls of 
Essex, and lived at Hampton Court, Here- 
fordshire, where he by accident dropped his 
(only) son into the moat, and was so afflicted 
by the loss that he retired as a recluse to the 
Sturt at Areley, a small property, whence he 
superintended the erection of his curious 
monument, as a permanent fané or portion 
of the churchyard fence, while the other 
panés being formed of wood have long since 
disappeared. Sir H. Coningsby also planted 
three walnut-trees near the slab, covering his 
remains at the foot of the above-mentioned 
dwarf-wall ; and made a bequest in his will 
that the boys of the parish were to crack the 
nuts on the said slab 6na certain day in each 
year. But in the long war of 1790-1815, 
walnut-wood became valuable for gunstocks, 
so the trees were cut down, and the boys 
deprived of their sports. _The wall of stone 
blocks is now much distorted, and the stone 
so friable that ere many years are past only 
a heap of sandy dust will be left of Sir 
Harry’s curious monument.” 





Bowling-GSreens, 


Taq ROM the days of Homer downwards 
fy], we find there always have been 
aj people who have mourned the 
“good old times,” extolled the 
prowess of ancestors, and spoken of their 
own contemporaries as “a degenerate race.” 
Even the heroes of Troy could not wield a 
sapling as a spear-shaft or cast a weighty 
stone like their progenitors : 
Then fierce Tydides stoops and from the fields, 
Heaved with vast force, a rocky fragment wields, 
Not two strong men the enormous weight could raise, 
Such men as live in these degenerate days. 





In our days stop-watches, the accurate 
measurement of weights, heights, and dis- 
tances, and the knowledge of what subter- 
fuges men will resort to, to win a bet, have 
made us somewhat sceptical about the feats 
of men recorded by admiring biographers. 
The cold and unsympathizing eye with which 
critical scholars sift the data that have been 
available for writers has in itself tended to 
shake faith in many cherished traditions. 
The achievements even of Black Bess, that 
idol of our school-days, have been ques- 
tioned. The ballad of Chevy Chase, which 
records how the doughty knight “ when his 
legs were smitten off he fought upon his 
stumps,” is regarded as a poetic fancy medical 
evidence could hardly support, unless the 
valorous man unwittingly plugged up his 
veins from his weight resting on soft ground. 
There is one consolation the modern athlete 
has, that the records of what he does are 
authentic. He is timed to the tenth of a 
second and measured to the sixteenth of an 
inch. But the athletes who train for glory, 
little more lasting than the freshness of the 
parsley crown of old, are but few in compari- 
son with those who keep up athletic exercise 
in some gentle form for the sake of the good 
they find it does them. There are thousands 
who play lawn tennis who never look forward 
to a tournament, thousands who row who 
never dream of Henley, thousands who 
cricket who never aspire to their county 
eleven, thousands who bicycle who would 
shrink from a race in the presence of shout- 
ing spectators. They exercise for their own 
good. They may belong to “a degenerate 
race,” but they are content to be. They do 
not give their whole energies to muscular 
development, and rare indeed is an Admirable 
Crichton who can excel in the schools, and 
disputations in feats of strength. In spite of 
croakers on one hand, and those who prate 
only of the past on the other, it is abund- 
antly evident that, taking the nation all 
throughout, there never was a period when 
so much attention was paid in England to 
athleticism as at present. We have done 
away with wigs, powder, patches, lace cuffs, 
and jewelled shoe-buckles; and a man in 
flannels and indiarubber shoes is not ashamed 
to salute ladies of his acquaintance. The 
portly snuff-taking forms of the Georgian 
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period are now rare exceptions. Even our 
bishops and aldermen are of a different 
build. 

But amid all our recent revival and de- 
velopment of athleticism, gymnastics, and 
open-air games, there is one game gradually 
falling more and more into disuse—that 
pleasant and somewhat dignified game of 
bowls. It cannot claim to be an athletic 
game, and in the patience and deliberation it 
requires there is little in it to commend it to 
the fiery impetuosity of youth. It is essentially 
an open-air pastime for later life, when the 
high jump can no longer be taken, when the 
mile can no longer be covered in the old 
time, when a “spurt” can no longer be 
maintained on the river, nor smartness be 
shown in fielding. It does not even require 
so much exertion as quoits, the one game 
almost identical with that for which Greek 
youths of old trained so carefully, and which 
from bringing so many muscles into active 
play even suggested a motif to Myron, and 
resulted in his famed Discobolus, which in 
turn gave origin to the Towneley and Vatican 
figures. But though bowls is a game for 
mature life, and has furnished subject for 
the brush of the gere artist and caricaturist 
rather than the chisel of the sculptor, it has 
not a mere ignoble history connected with 
the actions of lives passing to senility. 

The actual antiquity of bowling-greens has 
not been ascertained with any great certainty, 
the difficulty lying in forming a decision as to 
what certain games were which are referred 
to in old records and old Acts of Parliament. 
It is very probable that bowls was played on 
a green before it was called bowls, and 
possibly when we meet with the word bowls, 
especially in connection with bowling-alleys, 
some other game was intended from what we 
now understand when we speak of “ bowls.” 
The essential requirements for the game as 
now played are a well-kept green, and balls 
with a “bias” in them. They are generally 
of lignum vitee, and whether the bias is given 
by weighing the bowls on one side, or by 
turning them not a true sphere comes rather 
under the consideration of the refinements of 
playing. The first player rolling the “ jack” 
to the farther end of the green, the succeed- 
ing players dow/ their bowls as near to it as 
their skill allows ; and whether the green be 


half an acre or smaller the principle of the 
game remains the same. A bowling-ad/ey is 
something very different. The motion of a 
skilfully delivered delicately biased bowl as 
it creeps silently along the turf, gradually 
curving in towards the jack, is very different 
from the noisy rumble of a ball straight 
along the hard floor of an alley. The game 
is practically a different one in every respect. 
The object is to bowl at something and 
knock it down. 

It has been assumed that bowls is referred 
to in the Libellum de situ et nobilitate Londini, 
written by William Fitzstephen in the reign 
of Henry II. The passage in which the 
reference is supposed to be made, is in the 
section “de ludis:” “In festis tota estate 
juvenes ludentes exercentur in saliendo, in 
arcu, in lucta, jactu lapidum, amentatis mis- 
silibus ultra metam expzediendis.” This “jactu 
lapidum” has been supposed to mean bowls, 
because in later times “jetter le peer” is 
believed to be equivalent to “ bowls.” 

Before discussing that, it is worth notice 
that the word “bowls” occurs in the text of 
an Act 3 Hen. VIII. c. 3, “an act concern- 
ing shooting in long bowes.” Requiring the 
statutes for enforcing the practice of archery, 
and “against them that use unlawful games,” 
to be put in execution, there occurs the 
passage, ‘“‘usaige of Tennis Play Bowls Classhe 
and other unlawful games.” 

The word “bowling” also‘occurs as an alter- 
native reading in an earlier Act, 11 Hen. IV., 
c. 4, “and utterly leave playing at the balls 
as well hand ball as foot ball and other games 
called quoits dice [Bowling] kails and other 
such unthrifty games,” where another reading 
has “casting of the stone ;” in the French, 
** jetter le peer.” 

Then in 12 Ric. IL, c. 6, there occurs, 
all playing at Tennis or football, and other 

ames called coits, Dice, casting of the stone 
kailes] or [skittles] and other such im- 
portune games.” 

In the edition of the statutes published. 
by authority in 1816, where different MSS. 
are collated, the French wording of the 
Acts is given in parallel columns very con- 
venient for reference. : 

In connection with these passages, the 
three illustrations from early MS., repro- 
duced in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, should 
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be referred to. The representations there 
are undoubtedly of what we now know as 
bowls. The balls are being Jdowled, not 
thrown. Although admitting it is an open 
question, the writer is inclined to retain the 
belief that in “ jactu lapidum ” we have refer- 
ence to putting the weight. 

If the Acts quoted above are not all in 
which “jetter le peer” occurs (and there 
may perhaps be others), these suffice to show 
that the term was at any rate sometimes 
rendered by “casting the stone,” though the 
alternative reading “bowling” in 11 Hen, 
c. 4, gives weight to the opinions of those 
who think “ bowling ” and “ casting the stone ” 
are one and the same game. ‘This should 
not escape notice, that while Thoms in his 
translation of Fitzstephen gives “ stone throw- 
ing” for ‘“‘jactu lapidum,” Stow gives “ cast- 
ing the stone,” which is the expression used 
in the statutes. This, however, shows only 
that Stow assumed that the “jactus lapidum” 
of Henry II.’s time was the same game as 
one known in his time (Elizabeth). In the 
drawings reproduced by Strutt it is not pos- 
sible to tell whether stone or wooden bowls 
are being used. The game, however, is on 
a green or a field, not in an alley. 

The etymology of bowl that is commonly 
given is from French doule. If this be 
correct, then comes the question whether the 
game was originally French, or whether 
simply the Norman-French zame was given 
to the round stone (if stone it were and not 
wood) used in the game. Strutt (published 
in 1801), says “ Bowling-greens are said to 
have originated in England;” but the 
authority he quotes in a footnote is not 
earlier than an encyclopedia. Bowling- 
alleys are frequently mentioned in Acts of 
Parliament and by old writers as taking men 
and youths away from a due practice of 
archery and as encouraging gambling. That, 
however, has nothing to do with the game 
itself. There are also many references to the 
construction of bowling-alleys, such as by 
Henry VIII. at Whitehall, and there are also 
accounts of “ fashionable” brawls and rough 
assaults and even murders taking place in 
such alleys. A Jdowle-alley is particularly 
characterised by Earle in his Microcosmo- 
graphia, and he winds up thus: “To give 
you the moral of it: it is the emblem of the 


world or the world’s ambition; where most 
are short or over, or wide, or wrong-biassed, 
and some few justle to the mistress, fortune.” 
But bowling-greens seem to have been free 
from such unpleasant associations. They 
were at one time interdicted even in private, 
unless the owner had a license. During last 
century they seem to have been as common 
an appendage to a country-house as a tennis 
lawn is now. 

Many of the associations of the game are 
decidedly dignified. If history tells us truly, 
Drake and his manly companions were 
engaged in the game on the Hoe at Ply- 
mouth when the first news of the coming of 
the Spanish Armada was brought in. Their 
day’s work was over, they relaxed their 
thoughts and sauntered around the bowls in 
the evening air. 

It was towards the close of a warm summer’s day, 
There came a gallant merchantman full sail to Ply- 
mouth Bay. 

Fashion has much to do with our pastimes, 
but these men thought bowls no unsuited 
recreation even in their responsible and dis- 
tinguished position. It had on this occasion 
not enervated them like a gambling-table, 
and they were prompt in counsel and in 
action. 

Many an estate has been lost, it is said, at 
the bowling-green, and Canon Jackson, in 
one of his numerous articles in the Wilts 
Magazine, preserves for us a note that Sir 
Edward Hungerford lost his estate in 1648 
by gambling at a bowling match at which he 
staked his property, calling out as he threw 
his last chance, “ Here goes Rowdon.” 

King Charles, when captive at Carisbrooke, 
was, through the thoughtful consideration of 
Colonel Hammond, able to enjoy the game 
for which he appears to have had such a par- 
tiality, and he was at another time a frequent 
visitor to the greens of Lord Vane at Har- 
rowden, and Lord Spencer at Althorpe. 
Those who have not dived for themselves 
into monastic records, know at least from 
canvass, how many a good scholar, possibly 
in company with the sensualist who has 
masked himself under the lay cloak of the 
order, has refreshed his eyes and his vigour 
on the well-kept bowling-green of the monas- 
tery gardens. Our two universities have 
maintained the monastic traditions, and with 
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perhaps a claret-cup on a rustic table, and 
a cloudy perfume (not known in these 
islands before the time of Sir Walter Raleigh), 
grave editors of classic plays, wearied mathe- 
maticians, cautious physical experimenters, 
and authoritative college tutors, possibly 
even proctors, have thrown aside their cares 
for awhile and joined or watched a game of 
bowls, alike in enjoying the quiet and still- 
ness beneath ancient trees and that inde- 
finable pleasure of treading on an elastic 
well-kept lawn. 

The game has been by no means an 
exclusive one for people of fame or wealth or 
comfortable ease. It has been a decidedly 
popular one. Village inns have had their 
bowling-green, and even old-fashioned taverns 
in grounds gradually surrounded by towns 
maintained them. And it is to the destruction 
of these old greens that the falling off in the 
game is chiefly to be traced. Whether the 
present generation can play bowls as adroitly 
as their forefathers, whether they are in this 
respect “a degenerate race” or ‘not, is as 
nothing compared with the fact that the 
bowling-greens themselves are disappearing 
one after another. Strutt, at the beginning 
of this century, speaks of their being more 
numerous in his youth than at the time he 
wrote, and that is the experience of middle- 
aged people now. As a mere game of skill, 
that smaller form of bowling-green, the 
billiard-table, offers possibly higher ad- 
vantages for greater refinement of play. 
The cloth is even. The best-kept green is 
always somewhat uneven, and the chances 
are in favour of those who know its pecu- 
liarities. 

We cannot afford, without some substitute 
not yet suggested, to lose a single bowling- 
green nor garden ground to aninn. Coffee 
palaces nowhere think of securing an inch of 
green. They are everywhere spreading, but 
nowhere offer a chance of an open-air game. 
There has lately been a great impetus given 
in all our large towns to the laying out of 
parks, the formation of recreation-grounds, 
and the conversion of churchyards into gar- 
dens. Our parks are beautiful with their 
well-trimmed lawns and brilliant with their 
parterres of “carpet bedding,” but wherever 
the grass is kept trimmed it is railed in, and 
a notice board requests the public not to 


walk on it. The churchyard seats are 
mostly occupied with dirty idlers. The re- 
creation-grounds are mostly laid out with 
plenty of gravel or asphalt, affording good 
play-room for children. All this is very 
admirable, and the open spaces of any town— 
London, for example—are so different from 
what they were twenty years ago, it would be 
almost impossible to describe the improve- 
ment in adequate terms, since each change 
has influenced its neighbourhood. But 
grown-up people are the better for play- 
grounds as much as children are. They 
may be too occupied to actually feel the want 
of an open-air pastime, but they are the 
better for having it. Yet what is happening ? 
They are everywhere losing their play- 
grounds. Bowling-greens appear to be rapidly 
verging to being matters of mere antiquarian 
interest. The gardens attached to inns or 
taverns, now styling themselves hotels, are 
encroached on for additional bar space, for 
billiard-rooms or stabling. This is occurring 
in all our large towns, and especially in 
London. Long ago this was effected in all 
the central part of the agglomeration of 
parishes that now are brought under the 
name of London. And in our present time 
the change is rapidly affecting the suburbs. 
We still have bowling-greens near Barnes, 
Hammersmith, Dulwich, Herne Hill, Lord- 
ship Lane, and Hampstead stations, and 
possibly there are some in the north-east 
districts. Some few exist even in West- 
minster. A street adjoining to Dean’s Yard 
still retains the name of the Bowling Alley. 
But the taste for mahogany and cotton-velvet, 
imitation stained-glass, plated tankards, and 
“the best twopenny cigar in the neighbour- 
hood,” is gradually doing away with all the 
old-fashioned places. Abundance of gas- 
lights and barmaids with riviéres of flowers 
are found to “pay,” and so the new lessees 
of the old inns make changes, for which 
no one can blame them from their point 
of view, while the fact remains that the 
open ground becomes partly or wholly occu- 
pied by a saloon. That the love for the 
quiet game has not died out is shown by the 
clubs that exist wherever there is room for 
them to exist. But they cannot exist where 
there is no room to play. Hitherto bowling- 
greens have been almost invariably attached 
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to inns. Are they to continue to be de- 
pendent on inns? Anacre of ground suffices 
not only for the rolled and mown green, but 
for the surrounding “arbours.” If inns give 
up all their grounds for additional saloons 
and bars for the sake of gain to lessees, is the 
game to perish in towns? Must the quiet of 
a summer evening in a bowling-green, as our 
ancestors enjoyed it, be blotted out by over- 
crowding of noisy youths? Cannot private 
clubs secure an acre here and there in 
suburbs before prices become too high, and 
so maintain the old game? It has been 
always said it is one thing to ask a question, 
and quite another to answer it. Looking at 
the registrar-general’s returns, the best wish to 
express to the winner of an “event” in 
athletic sports is, ‘‘ May you live}to enjoy a 
game of bowls.” Perhaps those now young 
may think the question worthy of their youth- 
ful consideration. ‘They have energy for 
effecting changes. 
STEPHANOTIS. 
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DURHAM. 


Evite UCKLAND, S. ANDREW.—Add 
Ts ™| II. A priest in canon’s habit, large, 
2 broken in two pieces and loose, in 
room over porch. III. Lat. inscr. 

to Lanc. Claxton, 1506. N. 

Barnardcastle.—I. Lat. inscrs. and 8 Eng. 
vv. to Jonathan, 1650, and John, 1652, inft. 
sons of John Rogers. Now mur. under 
tower. II. Eng. inscr. to Thos. Atkinson, 
1709. Ch.-yard. 

Billingham.—Add II. Lat. inscr. to John 
Necchim, vicar, 1461. C. III. A worn Lat. 
inscr. N. 

Durham Cathedral._—Lat. inscr. and arms 
to Anne, w. of Thos. Burwell, LL. D., 1639. N. 

Hartlepool.—Jane, w. of Parsavell Bell, 
“ maire,” 1593, rel. C. 

Middleton-in-Teesdale. — Arms and Lat. 
inscr. to Simon Comyn, 1620. 

Sedgefield—Add II. Crest and Lat. inscr. 
to Wm. Hoton, 1445. N. Tr. III. Lat. 


inscr. to Thos. de la Hart, 1464, and Bartram 
Herbottel, 1474. IV. A lady, kng. sm. with 
2 sh. 15th cent. S. Tr. V. Lat. inscr. to 
Jas. Clayton, S. T. P., rector, 1705. C. Nos. 
I. and III. are loose in vestry chest. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Catterick.—All except inscr. to John de 
Burgh, 1412, under organ and seats. Add, 
Lat. inscr. to Grace Lowther, 1594. C. 

Lasby.—Arms and Eng. inscr. to Eleanor 
Bowes, 1623. Mur. S.A. 

Forcet.—Mrs. Anne Underhill, 1637, qd. 
pl. mur. N. 

Richmond.—I. Lat. inscr. to Thos. Cawing, 
1506. II. Eng. inscr. to Chr. Pepper, esq., 
1635. Both now mur. under tower. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Musgrave, Great—I{Thos. Ouds] priest, 
15th cent. inscr. and 2 Ev. symb. lost. 
II Eng. inscr. to Rev. Edw. Knowsley, 1775. 

A. R. E. 


Reviews. 


Retrospections, Social and Archaeological. By CHARLES 
RoacH SMITH, F.S.A. Vol. II. (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1886). Pp. vi, 312. 


rec ¥ are glad to welcome the second volume 
MWS] of Mr. Roach Smith’s interesting Retro- 
IEY, se spections, which has been somewhat 
eeesebad delayed, as it is nearly four years since we 
noticed the first volume. Mr. Smith gives 
some further information respecting his London life, 
and some pleasant notices of those with whom he 
came in contact. He tells us how they helped him, 
and in some cases how they thwarted him in his 
endeavours to advance the knowledge of the early 
history of London. The account of the purchase of 
his invaluable Museum of London Antiquities is of 
considerable interest, and the petitions to the House 
of Commons and to the Lords of the Treasury for the 
urchase of the collection, which were signed by a 
arge number of distinguished antiquarians, are here 
reprinted. The museum was-~bought, but Mr. Smith 
did not receive nearly so much as so magnificent a 
collection was really worth. This volume is well 
illustrated, and that portion relating to visits to 
France is particularly valuable. Mr. Smith brings his 
knowledge of existing Roman remains to bear on the 
consideration of the remains of Roman London with 
great skill. 
When the third volume (which is to complete the 
work and to contain an account of Mr. Smith’s life at 
Strood) appears we shall have a valuable addition to 
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that class of books which always finds a favoured 
sition on the shelves of the book-lover, viz., the 

ks that tell of the habits of the men we know 
chiefly by their works, 





The Lake Dwellings of Ireland; or Ancient Lacus- 
trine Habitations of Erin, commonly called Cran- 
nogs. By W. G. Woop-MartTin. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis and Co. ; London: Longmans, 
1886.) 8vo., pp. xxii, 268. 

In every way this is a most valuable book. Anti- 
quaries are following the guide of other scientists, and 
are beginning to group their subjects into the various 
sections which tell of man’s past history ; and along 
with Mr. Morgan’s Romano- British Mosaics (reviewed 
last month), and Dr. Evans’s well-known works, we 
can now class the two books on Lake Dwellings, 
Munro’s Lake Dwellings of Scotland, and the one now 
under consideration. When we say that Mr. Wood- 
Martin’s care and skill have succeeded in placing 
his work alongside of those just mentioned, there 
does not seem muck left by way of recommendation 
to our readers. But we must add that the engravings 
are all excellent in themselves, very well chosen, and 
quite sufficient in point of number to illustrate pro- 
perly the important descriptions given in the text. 

Mr. Wood-Martin divides his book into two parts. 
The first deals with the origin, construction, and 
civilization of the ancient lacustrine habitations of 
Ireland, as illustrated by their remains, and the anti- 
quities found in or around them; the second contains 
a description of the lake-dwellings, and particulars of 
their geographical distribution in the provinces of 
Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

We are in the midst of a remote past when we 
come upon the remains of the water-towns of Ireland ; 
but, remote as it is, it has left much to tell us of 
many of the inner aspects of the human life with 
which it was associated. The construction of the 
crannogs themselves, the means of access to them, 
show an ingenuity which in many ways is surprising. 
Marshes, small loughs surrounded by woods, and 
large sheets of water, were the favourite sites in 
Ireland for crannogs. First stakes were driven into 
the bottom of the lake in a circle of from sixty to 
eighty feet in diameter, a considerable length of the 
stake sometimes projecting above the water. Often 
an inner row of piling was placed about five feet 
distant from the outer, and piles were driven in various 
parts of the centre. Next were placed one or two 
layers of round logs mortised into the upright piles, 
kept in position by layers of stone, clay, and gravel. 
On this foundation, when raised sufficiently above the 
water, the dwelling was erected, and there dwelt the 
primitive tribes who thus crept along the banks of 
rivers and the sides of lakes. 

Their domestic economy is evidenced by the re- 
mains discovered, consisting of grain-rubbers, querns, 

ttery, wooden vessels, drinking-cups, wooden mal- 
ets, whorls, etc. One of the drinking-cups resembled 
the mether-cup found in county Derry. They 
were acquainted with music, the remains of harps 
and harp-pins, trumpets, etc., being found, and 
among the witnesses of their amusements are some 
stone chessmen ! 

VOL. XIV. 


But perhaps one of the most interesting group 
of remains is that of ornaments. Of these the 
bronze ornaments are exceedingly handsome, and 
few can equal in design and workmanship the 
hinge brooch from Ardakillen. The decoration 
on the inlaid ends partakes of the Celtic trumpet 
pattern; while the central connecting curved strap, 
with a raised intertwinement, like that seen on some 
sculptured crosses, would appear to have been cast. 
The thin ornamented plate in front is fastened by 
eight rivets to a stout flat plate, behind which also 
overlap the edges of the strap ; its flat pin is hinged 
at the back. A bronze fibula from Lough Ravel is 
also figured as a beautiful specimen of these orna- 
ments. This brooch is distinguished by its peculiar 
bird-head ornamentation on the superior extremity. 
Other ornaments are equally interesting, and they are 
of silver, iron, bone, and stone. A silver brooch from 
the crannog of Lough Ravel is a beautiful and almost 
unique specimen of early Irish art, dating from about 
the tenth century. 

Weapons of war, and of the chase, are also found, 
and two curious examples are engraved. The 
one is an axe-head of bone, which was found seven 
feet below the then surface of the bog, and altogether 
is a remarkable object ; and the other is a flint arrow- 
head in a briar-root shaft, the thong which tied it still 
adhering. 

Altogether in these extraordinary memorials of the 
past we get a long record of man’s life, from perhaps 
the remotest past to within historical times. This 
work is one that will be highly appreciated by all 
students of archaic history, and Mr. Wood-Martin is 
to be congratulated upon the successful issue of his 
most laborious undertaking. He gives something like 
an apology in his preface for recording thus the 
labours of others ; but we can assure him that such a 
record needs no apology. 


Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London. 
1886. 8vo. 

Besides information as to the formation and con- 
stitution of the Huguenot Society, these Proceedings 
include some interesting and valuable matter. The 
‘Report of the Bi-centenary of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes” is especially notable. This 
celebration included a sermon, addresses, and reading 
of papers. A paper by the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Fremantle describes the effect of the Revocation on 
the English Revolution of 1688 This is clearly 
done, and in such a way that we behold the royal 
houses of France and England committed to the 
hands of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, with the cause 
of Protestantism, on the other hand, safe in the 
keeping of Englishmen, conscious of political freedom. 
There can be no doubt as to the important part borne 
by the Huguenots in the transaction of 1688. Mr. 
Stride, in a paper on the flight of the Huguenots, is 
able to gather some fresh facts on a familiar theme. 
The display of Huguenot relics and treasures got to- 
gether for the commemoration must have been of great 
interest to the members. A paper by the Président de la 
Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, on 
‘*The French Churches of London after the Revoca- 
tion,” is the most important paper from an antiquarian 
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point of view. A list of these churches with dates 
and other particulars is given at the end of the paper. 
At the second meeting of the Society, Mr. William 
Westall read a paper on ‘‘Geneva, the Protestant 
City of Refuge ;” and Mr. Kershaw gave a paper on 
the ‘‘Refugee Inscriptions in the .Cathedral and 
Churches of Canterbury,” which, it is needless to 
say, is of permanent value. Mr. Stride contributed 
also a Huguenot Bibliography, which will be useful 
for references, although the books themselves are 
mostly to be seen in the library of the French 
Protestant Hospital, Victoria Park. 





Studies in Ancient History, comprising a Reprint of 
Primitive Marriage, an Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Fornt of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies. 
By the late Joun Fercuson McLennan. 
(London : 1886. Macmillan.) 8vo., pp. xxxi, 


397. 

We are glad to see a new edition of this famous 
work. Perhaps no book has received so much atten- 
tion from students of archaic society, and few books 
have had such influences towards directing the course 
of study. Mr. McLennan was the first to bring into 
prominent notice the practice of bride-capture, and 
his well-known theory connecting this with exogamy 
is still a matter of contention. Mr. Donald McLennan 
is now bringing out his brother’s literary remains, and 
it will be most serviceable to those who are engaged 
in this branch of scientific research to have this valuable 
work, enriched with additional notes, and published 
uniform with the others. 


The Manx Note-Book. Edited by A. W. Moore. 
July, 1886. (Douglas: Johnson.) 8vo. 

This part contains a most valuable paper on ‘* The 
Manx Runes,” by the learned author of Words and 
Places. Dr. Taylor suggests that these runes may be 
ascribed to the two centuries of Scandinavian 
Christianity and Norwegian power, from about 1050 
to 1250. First, proceeding on historical grounds, the 
author traces in the earlier crosses some Celtic names 
and pure Irish ornament, and these he ascribes to the 
earlier part of the period. He then deals with the in- 
ternal evidence furnished by the monuments them- 
selves, and alike from the artistic quality of the orna- 
ment, and by the contents, the dialect and the 
palzeography of the inscriptions, confirms the historical 
evidence. As these results differ from the received 
opinions, our readers will be glad to be referred to the 
researches of this distinguished scholar. 


Illustrations of Old Ipswich, with Architectural De- 
scription of each Subject, and such Historical 
Notices as illustrate the Manners and Customs of 
Previous Ages in the Old Borough, and help to 
Jorm unpublished Chapters of its History. 
(Ipswich : John Glyde.) Fol. 

This is an excellent beginning to what we hope will 
be a very successful series. The well-executed plate 
illustrates the west gate of the town. This pictur- 
esque object was the work of three widely separated 
periods. The lower part is of the period of Edward 


III., the upper stages belong to the fifteenth century, 
while the bell turret is probably seventeenth century. 









The capital and well-written account of this gate 
serves to complete a very admirably conceived publi- 
cation. 


Records of the Borough of Nottingham, being a Series 
of Extracts from the Archives of the Corporation 
of Nottingham. Vol. UI., 1485-1547. Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Corporation 
of Nottingham. (London and Nottingham: 
Quaritch, 1885.) 8vo., pp. xix, 538. 

It is not our fault that this important work has not 
been noticed before. Following the other two volumes 
(already reviewed in these columns) we come upon 2 
later, but by no means less interesting, period of 
municipal history. Anyone who has listened to the 
foolish talk of unread politicians, would think that 
local self-government had never existed in England, 
and was about to be granted asa boon. But let those 
who care anything at all about the matter study these 

ages, and they will very soon understand that local 

institutions have been allowed to dwindle down or 
have been destroyed, until we of this age scarcely 
understand what they truly mean. To our ancestors 
they meant everything that was worth having in 
political life. At Nottingham, the municipality 
possessed authority over individual citizens that at 
once covered all that is now suggested should be 
placed under local control, and much more beyond. 
The lands of the borough, the tenements of private 
owners, criminal, moral, economical, and sanitary 
matters, were all under the regulation of the muni- 
cipal authorities, and they dealt with those subjects 
in a manner which, if not agreeing with modern con- 
ceptions, shows at least their practical sense and their 
general uprightness of purpose. It is simply monstrous 
that such records as these, except in the honourable 
instances of Nottingham, London, Chesterfield, and 
a few others, should lie unpublished and neglected, 
when they tell us so much of the past, and that, too, 
upon points which are of considerable value to the 
world of politics at the present time. The Notting- 
ham records shows how local institutions were gradually 
usurped by the few, until they became totally unfit for 
their purpose and almost devoid of any capacity for 
development ; but they also tell us what they once 
were, and they suggest what they might again 
become. 

It is right that the Amtiguary should pay attention 
to such subjects as here indicated, and we poner 
trust that the publication of these Nottingham boroug 
records will not only lead to the example being ex- 
tensively followed, but that the scientific study of 
local institutions, too much neglected, will obtain some 
hold upon the public mind. 

We should much like to dwell upon some of the 
interesting antiquarian features of this-volume, but 
space forbids this to any adequate extent. The editor 
of the volume has done everything to make it worthy 
of its subject. Good and useful notes, a glossary of 
English and Latin, a list of names of streets, fields, 
and other localities, and an admirable general index, 
sufficiently attest the excellent editorial labours which 
have been bestowed upon the volume, and we wish in 
this notice, as in that of the second volume, to 
especially draw attention to the value of having these 
lists of local names. Could they but have been 
marked on a map prepared for this purpose, their 
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value would have been unequalled in almost any other 
municipal records. But it is unfair to suggest, by the 
expression of such a want, that there is one word of 
fault-finding with the editors. It is not so. The 
editors point out how interesting to students of dialect 
are the records penned by the town clerk, William 
Easingwold, from about 1478 to 1506. They show 
the loss of many words now peculiar to the northern 
dialect of England, and suggest how the north mid- 
land dialects have gradually assimilated to the 
standard English. If Easingwold was Nottingham 
born and bred, this is no doubt true; but if he came 
from a northern town himself, the argument is far 
from conclusive. But of the value of these English- 
written documents there can be no doubt. One of 
the most numerous class of entries in the Chamber- 
lain’s Accounts, all written in English, relate to pay- 
ments for travelling, and these afford us interesting 
details of life and its troubles: ‘Item paid for the 
costes of the seid William Esyngwold ridyng to 
Lincoln agayn for discharge of suche Lenten stuff as 
was taken there for toll, and also of suche money as 
was leyd there for pledges, John Baker, wolman, ye 
same tyme ridyng with him by ye space of iij dayes, 
and for ye hors hier of the same William, etc, iijs xd.’ 
Such entries afford a curious picture of economies 
and of society, and they deserve studying carefully. 
It would be impossible in a short notice to do full 
justice to all the material here collected for enabling 
the student to understand the England of former days ; 
but we have probably said enough to show how great 
is the debt antiquaries owe to the enlightened 
authorities of Nottingham, who can turn aside from 
the hardening influences of everyday life to accom- 
plish a work which is an honour alike to their present 
and their past. 





Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages, and what we owe 
them. A Sketch mainly intended for the Young. 
By R. G. Bunt. London: Elliot Stock, 1886. 
Many are incredulous, and we would gladly be in- 
credulous too, but the fact remains that there still exists 
a mass of ignorant prejudice as to the value of archzco- 
logical study. This little book makes a lusty tilt 
against this combination of indifference and perversity. 
It indicates how we may read the past in the present, 
and shows how the phrase ‘‘ the Dark Ages” may 
become a mischievous misnomer like unto that of the 
Greeks, whose term of “ barbarian” was synonymous 
with foreigner. Mr. Stock has earned such a high 
reputation in the matter of typography and binding 
that it seems a pity to have put this little book into 
the admirable “ get-up” of the Book-Lover’s Library. 
That series loses in distinctiveness, and it is difficult 
to see that this little pamphlet gains by the loss. 


SSE 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


—>_>_—_——_ 

Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic Society. 
—Aug. 1I1-12.—The quaint little town of Hawes 
formed a convenient rendezvous from which to com- 





mence the exploration of Wensley dale, the first poirt 
to which the members’ steps were directed being Cottcr 
Force, a small cascade of singular beauty, at a point 
something over two miles from Hawes, and a short 
distance above the spot where that mountain stream 
the Cotter joins the river Ure. A movement was 
made for Hardrow Scar, a gem of the dale too well 
known to need any detailed description so far as its 
natural attraction is concerned. Dr. Lees’ explora- 
tions in the neighbourhood had brought to light 
several geological curiosities on the road traversed 
from Cotter Force to Hardrow Scar. At Aysgarth 
the party at once proceeded to the lower fall, where 
some time was spent in examining the rocky bed of 
the river. On the return journey along the winding 
path to the high-road, a glimpse was obtained of the 
middle fall, with the ancient and picturesque church 
of Aysgarth on the opposite bank of the river, and 
subsequently the upper fall was visited. Leaving 
the Aysgarth, the visitors proceeded to Leyburn. A 
start was made on Thursday to that grand natural 
limestone terrace which, under the name of Leyburn 
Shawl, is one of the wonders of the dale. As the 
party proceeded from point to point of this rocky 
ridge several halts were made, while objects of intere:t 
far and near were indicated. At the entrance to tke 
Shawl proper, where, the visitor is informed, locz] 
tradition has it that the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots 
was recaptured in an attempt to escape from Bolton 
Castle, three or four miles higher up the dale, the 
party turned aside down a by-path, which brought them 
to a kind of lower terrace which Mr. Horne—who has 
spent much time and labour, not by any means unre- 
quited, in the exploration of the neighbourhood—is of 
opinion, from discoveries made upon it, must have 
been used as a camping-ground in very early times. 
At one spot researches carried on with more or less 
vigour during a period of ten years resulted in bring- 
ing to light the skeleton of a human being. These 
remains were found eighteen inches below the surface 
in the shale. The remains were lying north and 
south, the feet being in the latter direction, and the 
attitude in which they were resting indicated that the 
skeleton had lain on one side, a little doubled up. 
The bones of the body were so soft that they could 
not be preserved ; but the skull, which was broken 
into several pieces, and the teeth, some of which were 
decayed and others worn down, admitted of more 


‘successful treatment. Alongside this skeleton were 


found a number of bones, which Professor Dawkins 
and others describe as those of the reindeer, a circum- 
stance which would take the burial back to a very 
early date. Uponor near to the breast of the skeleton 
was unearthed a curiously-cut reindeer bone, which 
was probably one of the devices by which the inhabi- 
tants of this island, at a remote period, secured at the 
breast the skins then doing duty for clothes. - Traces 
of another burial were discovered close by, together 
with several bones of the red deer, burnt stones, and 
bits of charcoal. A little farther along the ridge the 
party were conducted to what is believed to be a 
tumulus, though as yet only a few small bones have 
been found. The disposition of the large stones, 
visible as far as the excavation has proceeded, is evi- 
dently the work of man. After the examination of 
this “find,” Mr. Davis made a few remarks upon the 
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geology of the district, observing that the Yoredale 
series, so named by Professor Phillips, consists of an 
alternating series of limestones, gritstones, and shales, 
with veins of lead of eruptive origin forced into them. 
He pointed out that the Craven mountain limestone 
did not maintain its thick and massive character pro- 
ceeding northwards, but became split up into smaller 
beds, with intermediate beds of sandstone, shale, and 
soon. Mr. Davis then gave some information of the 
nine beds of limestone which were to be found in the 
geological formation of the locality, and their rapid 
dip to the eastward until they disappeared under the 
valley. In the course of the journey, which was 
shortly afterwards resumed, a visit was paid to a small 
cave, discovered by Mr. Horne, in the limestone es- 
carpment of the Shawl, 

British Archeological Association.—Congress 
at Darlington.—Continued from p. 129.—The first 
place to be inspected on Thursday was St. Andrew’s, or 
South Church, Auckland. This is a collegiate church, so 
established by Bishop Anthony de Bek in A.D. 1292, 
and contains an effigy of a cross-legged knight in 
chain mail, with a surcoat and greaves, about A.D. 
1290, carved in oak. On the south side of the 
chancel is a piscina with two stone basins, the one 
carved with a cinquefoil pattern, the other with a six- 
foil. The church is cruciform, and is believed to be 
the largest parish church in the diocese of Durham. 
It was erected apparently about A.D. 1200. The 
next place of inspection was one of the grandest 
features of the Congress, and worthy alone of a 
pilgrimage to see. The recently discovered perfect 
Saxon church at Escombe demands a prominent 
notice in every future manual of English church 
architecture, and no description of Saxon architecture 
can ever be complete without copious reference to the 
details of its composition. The system of its con- 
struction is that known as pyramidal or battering—a 
strong proof of antiquity in such a building, and one 
for which we must go to Celtic edifices for parallel 
examples. All the doors, windows, and arches are 
wider at the base than at the top. The material is 
Roman squared stone, derived in abundance from the 
adjacent station of Vinovia, two miles off. Many of the 
stones bear Roman hatching or ornamentation, some 
retain fragmentary inscriptions. The veteran anti- 
quary, Mr. C. Roach Smith, stated that in his opinion 
the church indicated not only Roman material, but 
even Roman influence, as the earlier Saxons were 
barely competent to construct so solid an edifice. 
Curiously enough, a lancet window of the original 
work here—as perhaps also at Staindrop—demon- 
strates that that form demands a far older date than 
is commonly conceded to it. At Auckland Castle the 
Ss the Bishop of Durham, received the party 

ospitably, and described all the principal details of 
the building, notably the chapel, dedicated by Bishop 
Cosin in A.D. 1660, and ‘originally the hall of the 
castle. A few of the members then proceeded to the 
recently discovered Roman station of Vinovia or 
Binchester. In the evening three papers were read : 
** St. Wilfrid,” by Mr. James I’Anson ; “ The Conyers 
Family of Sockburn,” by Mr. F. R. Surtees; and 
** The Works of the Neville Family,” by Mr. J. P. 
Pritchett. On Friday, the 3oth, the members pro- 
ceeded to survey the antiquities of Richmond. After 


a short visit to the over-restored Church of St. 
Mary’s, a building which now has a very modern 
appearance, the curious free chapel of Holy Trinity 
was visited. The grand old castle of Richmond 
was then inspected, under the guidance of Mr. Loftus 
Brock. Catterick Church was next examined, where 
the most interesting feature was the contract for the 
erection of the present building, entered into by 
Richard of Cracall, mason, and Dame Katharine of 
Brough, and William her son. The indenture is 
dated 1412. The contract for erecting the bridge at 
Catterick was also inspected. These were sent to the 
church for exhibition by Sir Wm. Lawson, of Brough, 
together with a curious MS. life”of St.* Cuthbert, of 
the twelfth century, the small volume having many 
quaint full-page illuminations. At the evening meet- 
ing papers were read ‘‘ On Sockburn, Dinsdale, and 
the Roman Roads,” by Dr. J. W. Eastwood, and 
‘*On the Palatinate of Durham,” by Mr. Edward 
Hutchinson. The party on Saturday, the 31st, pro- 
ceeded over much of the ground described in one 
of the papers of the preceding evening. Thus the 
ancient bridge of Croft was passed over, on which the 
ceremony referred to, of presenting the falchion to the 
bishop, took place. Hurworth Church, at no great 
distance, was next visited. The ruins of Sockburn 
Church were then inspected, and the members had 
the unpleasant task of expressing regret at the sight. 
The party then inspected the ancient fish wear on the 
Tees on the old Dinsdale estate of the Surtees family. 
The fall is high, but the river being full of salmon, 
the leaping of the fish to ascend the stream presents a 
scene of great animation, the banks of the Tees being 
here of great beauty. The members then proceeded 
to the old manor-house to inspect the base of a large 
castle-like building which Mr. Surtees has excavated. 
This was pronounced to be of early thirteenth century 
work, There are, however, a great number of still 
more ancient banks enclosing the low-lying site, and 
some fragments of split bone discovered in the exca- 
vations appeared to be ancient British, The new- 
looking church at Dinsdale was next inspected, and 
a great number of Saxon incised stones were again 
found here. At the evening meeting the following 
papers were read : “ The Peculiarities of the Durham 
Churches,” by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock ; and ‘*On the 
Sockburn Worm and other such Legendary Creatures,” 
by Mr. Geo. R. Wright. 

Hampshire Field Club,—Aug. 19.—An_ ex- 
cursion of this club from Southampton to the villages 
of Upper and Lower Clatford, and the town of 
Andover, took place. On reaching Lower Clatford a 
move was made for the church, where the Rev. R. H. 
Clutterbuck discoursed on the Transitional Norman 
capitals in clunch stone and the other principal archi- 
tectural features. Canon Collier remarked that there 
was a tradition that on the destruction of the priory 
of Wherwell (locally known as Horrell), the old 
materials from that place were brought to Clatford, 
which would account for the many carved stones 
worked into the interior of the tower. The party next 
proceeded to Upper Clatford, where Canon Collier 
and the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck spoke on the archi- 
tectural features of the building, the principal of which 
are a small Norman doorway and the curious double 
chancel arch, which latter, however, rather bears evi- 
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dences of the ‘‘churchwarden’s taste” of the last 
century. In the churchyard Mr. Shore propounded a 
theory of the immortality of the yew tree, pointing 
out that the present old tree is really but thirteen 
saplings growing within the circumference of an old 
stump of still greater antiquity. From Upper Clat- 
ford the party proceeded to Bury Hill, where Canon 
Collier initiated a discussion on British hill towns and 
forts, and Roman oppida and camps, for which pur- 
poses the earthwork was successively used. One or 
two worked flints and flakes were found by members 
of the club, and the meeting then proceeded to the 
discussion of the denudation of the valley of the 
Anton, which is well seen from the eminence of Bury 
Hill. The Roman earthwork of Balksbury, or Rooks- 
bury, was visited on the way to Andover, where the 
company again assembled in the Guildhall to hear 
a paper by the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck on the 
general features of the valley of the Anton, and for 
an examination of the royal charters of King John, 
Richard II., and Philip and Mary, and other of 
the. r ‘eeeeee in which the corporation of Andover 
is ric 

Royal Institution of Cornwall.—The annual 
excursion of the Institution was held on 7th Sep- 
tember. The first place to be visited was Ladock. 
At Ladock Rectory were inspected some beautiful 
oil paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, marble busts, 
including one of the First Napoleon, as Consul, and 
other treasures, some interesting particulars concerning 
which were given by Rev. S. Raffles Flint. Ladock 
Church was visited, and various features of interest 
were pointed out by the rector. The church is a 
plain old edifice of the fifteenth century, a remarkable 
feature regarding the tower being the fact that the 
ashlar work is carried right through, a peculiarity not 
observable in many church towers in Cornwall. The 
font is in an excellent state of preservation. Special 
attention was drawn to an ancient memorial tablet of 
slate. This was recently found in the ground covered 
with dirt and moss. It was cleaned, and now occu- 
pies a position on one of the walls inside the church. 
The date of the tablet is 1665, and the carved in- 
scription refers to William Randell and John Randell, 
who were evidently clock-makers of the village. The 
holy well near the church was also inspected. The 
party then were driven to Roche, a distance of ten or 
eleven miles. Prior to reaching Roche a halt was 
made to inspect some primitive tin streaming, an anti- 
quated but ingenious pump receiving a fair share of 
attention. At Roche the old church was first visited. 
Its style was described as debased Perpendicular. 
The principal attraction in the church is a Roman 
font, and one or two tablets to the memory of former 
rectors were read. In the churchyard are some very 
old crosses, including a ‘‘four-holed cross.” Roche 
Hermitage, the history of which is enveloped in 
obscurity, was visited, as were also the Rocks, which 
are 680 feet above the sea. The party made for 
Castle-au-Dinas to inspect the remains of an ancient 
entrenchment. At about half-past two the fine old town 
of St. Columb Major was reached. By mutual con- 
sent the church, dedicated to St. Columb, was first 
inspected. The older portions of the church date 
from the twelfth century, and the general style is 
Early English. The font, south window, chancel, 
aisles, and brasses were worthy of notice, and much 


attention was bestowed by many of the party upon 
the old and curiously carved bench ends. Before 
leaving the churchyard, some ancient crosses and in- 
scribed stones were pointed out. 

Essex Archeological Society.—Aug. 12.— 
Annual meeting and excursion. The locality chosen 
was Ingatestone and neighbourhood. Major Chan- 
cellor exhibited a very curious painted tile, which was 
recently found in the walls of St. Mary’s Church, 
Maldon. It contained the arms of the Duke of 
Braganza. It was thought that as a considerable 
trade was formerly carried on between Maldon and 
Flanders, it was brought over and deposited in the 
church. A similar one was found at Witham a few 
years ago. He also mentioned that last week a very 
curious tile was discovered in the works going on at 
Messing Church. At the close of the meeting, the 
party made their way to the parish church of Ingate- 
stone, which, with the churches of Margaretting and 
Fryerning, Mr. Chancellor had very kindly under- 
taken to give a brief description of. Arrived at the 
fine tower, Mr. Chancellor said the churches they 
were about to visit were types of churches which were, 
he would not say peculiar to this county, but were 
certainly more identified with Essex than with any 
other county, two churches (Ingatestone and Fryern- 
ing) with brick towers, and two (Margaretting and 
Blackmore) with oak towers. Scattered about the 
county, there are some few examples of more ancient 
brickwork, but late in the fifteenth century an impetus 
seemed to have been given to the manufacture of 
brick, and the execution of works in brick, which 
amounted to a rage almost equalling in intensity the 
Queen Anne rage of the present day. In some of our 
churches we find brick clerestories, in others brick 
porches, and in several brick towers, and the fashion 
went so far that not many miles from where we were 
now standing, is a church altogether built of brick, even 
to the front—it is called ‘‘ Chignal Smealey,” but by 
the working people the appropriate name is ‘‘ Brick 
Chignal.” Ingatestone Church has, perhaps, one of 
the finest specimens of a brick tower in the county, 
and notwithstanding some older and _ interesting 
features, the tower from its large size, its grand out- 
line, and its massive and solid construction, cannot 
remain unnoticed even by the most careless observer. 
It is 80 feet high, it is divided into four stories, and 
surmounted by a corbelled and embattled parapet. 
The walls and buttresses diminish in thickness at each 
story, the walls receding from the face. The west 
front is a fine composition, starting with a four-centred 
doorway on the ground-story with square head, which 
receives the sill of a noble three-light window with 
four reveals, and brick tracery breaking into the 
second story. The third story is occupied by a two- 
light window with three reveals, lighting the ringing- 
chamber ; whilst the bell-chamber, which occupies the 
fourth story, is lighted also by a series of two-light 
windows, except on the south, where there is only a 
one-light window. The parapet is boldly corbelled 
over, and the battlements are most effective in their 
stepping. Each angle is surmounted by a pinnacle, 
but, Mr. Chancellor suspected, the terminations have 
been altered and reduced in height. The staircase 
turret. is outside at the south-east angle, and has a 
plain and splayed top terminating just below the 
battlements. ‘The stairs themselves are of somewhat 
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peculiar construction. Altogether it is a remarkable 
specimen, the proportion of the whole is very fine, 
and the detail designed with care and boldness. It is 
said that half a million of bricks were consumed in its 
erection. On the east side of the tower inside is a 
grand arch of three reveals connecting the tower 
with the nave. In the tower are hung five bells. 
According to Buckler the earliest bell is inscribed in 
Old English, ‘‘ Peter Hawkes made me in 1610 ;” 
another, ‘‘ Miles Graye made me in 1660 ;” one 1701 ; 
two 1758, one of which has the following rhyme :-— 

The Founder he has played his part, ‘ 

Which shows him master of his art ; 

So hang me well and ring me true, 

And I will sound your praises due. 
A move was next made to Ingatestone Hall, about a 
mile distant, where, under the guidance of Mr. Cover- 
dale, jun., the most interesting parts of the building 
and premises were visited. The mansion, it was ex- 
plained, was one of about Henry VII.’s reign, and 
when Sir William Petre came into possession he con- 
siderably enlarged it and made it the seat of the 
family until they removed to Thorndon Hall, near 
Brentwood, in 1768. Margaretting Church is dedi- 
cated to St. Margaret. Essex. Mr. Chancellor said, 
is entirely devoid of any building material, such as 
stone, and therefore the early inhabitants of the 
county were unable, except at a cost far beyond their 
means, to construct those magnificent towers and 
edifices which we find in stone counties. They seem 
to have seized with avidity upon any local material 
which they found at hand. The Romans very soon 
discovered the value of our brick-earth, and manu- 
factured bricks which are superior for durability even 
to the bricks of the present day. They also dredged 
up at Harwich and elsewhere off the coast the 
cement-stone which they called Septaria, and used 
alternately with the bricks. But of all building 
materials the most plentiful was the oak, and pretty 
freely the medieval architects used it. Margaretting 
Church affords in its tower a grand example of ancient 
carpentry, and is a very good type of the oak towers 
to be found scattered throughout the county, including 
Blackmore, Laindon, Shenfield, and Stock, all within 
a few miles of Margaretting. These old oak towers 
are really very fine specimens of construction, Mar- 
garetting being the finest, and if properly protected 
from wet, it will last for centuries. Journeying next 
to Fryerning, the church was visited, and described 
by Mr. Chancellor. After another pleasant drive, 
the interesting old church at Blackmore was reached. 
Mr. C. F. Hayward related a history of the church, 
describing it as of Norman origin, and altered at 
several subsequent periods. At the east end there 
are two Norman arches and a doorway, which used 
to form the entry to the cloisters. In other respects 
the church is similar to that of Margaretting. After 
examining the monuments in the church, an adjourn- 
ment was made to the adjoining grounds attached to 
‘* Jericho,” the residence of Colonel Disney. An 
inspection was made of the house, and it was ex- 
plained that ‘‘ Jericho” was formerly a country-house 
of Henry VIII.’s, whose courtiers, when the king had 
retired to this place for his pleasure, used to say, 
‘* He has gone to Jericho,” and the Cam rivulet which 
flows through the village is called the ‘ Jordan.” 


Scottish History Society.—July 15.—Professor 
Masson in the chair. It was resolved that the first 
publication of the society should be Bishop Pococke’s 
Tour in Scotland, 1760. It will be edited from the 
original manuscript in the British Museum by Mr. D. 
W. Kemp, who will illustrate the volume with a 
reproduction of the sketches drawn by the traveller 
himself. This work will probably be followed by the 
Diary or Account Book of William Cunningham, of 
Craigend, the representative of Renfrewshire in the 
Convention of Estates in 1689. The Diary covers 
the years 1674-1726, and gives a minute account of 
the personal expenditure of a Renfrewshire land- 
owner, throwing some interesting side-lights on the 
social and political history of the period. It will be 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Dodds, of Corstorphine. It 
was also resolved by the council to edit, by the hand 
of Canon Murdoch, Ze Gramiad, a Latin epic, with 
Dundee for its hero. The poem was written in 1691 
by James Philip, of Amryclose, who joined Dundee 
as he started on his expedition, and who writes as an 
eye-witness minute and graphic descriptions of the 
whole campaign. - It is proposed to print the original 
Latin, but to add in English a running abstract of the 
contents along the margin, and copious foot-notes. 
Mr. Hew Morrison will edit the Diary of the Rev. 
Murdoch Macdonald, minister of Durness (1726-1763), 
fragments of which have recently been printed in the 
Northern Ensign ; and Mr. Russell is at work upon 
the late Robert Chambers’s collection of unedited cor- 
respondence of the contemporaries of Burns, in illus- 
tration of the lives of the poet and his companions. 

Bury Natural History Society.—July 10— 
The members and friends of this society had a most 
enjoyable ramble to Carr Wood. The party were 
conveyed to Hooley Bridge, from whence they pro- 
ceeded on foot up the valley, noting the topography 
of the district and collecting specimens of plants, 
insects, etc. Carr Wood is situated on the Rochdale 
side of Ashworth Valley, and is very picturesque, the 
trees, more especially the oak, being in good leaf. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
July 10.—In response to an invitation from the Mayor 
of Ripon (Ald. Baynes), a number of the members 
and friends of this society visited Ripon and Foun- 
tains Abbey. At 12.30 the cathedral was visited, the 
chief architectural points being described by Mr. G. 
Benson. The Dean of Ripon invited the party to 
the Deanery and grounds. Afterwards the city was 
left for Markenfield Hall, about three miles distant. 
Markenfield, though now occupied as a farmhouse, is 
a good specimen of a castellated manor-house of the 
fourteenth century, and is surrounded by a deep moat. 
The drive was afterwards continued through Macker- 
shaw Woods, on the estate of the Marquis of Ripon, 
and through Studley Park to the grounds of Fountains 
Abbey, where, by his lordship’s kind permission, the 
party had free access. 
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Antiquities in Corea.—The following notes are 
from a Report by Vice-Consul Carles of a Journey 
from S6ul to the Phyéng Kang Gold-washings, in 
Corea : 

The regular road from Séul to Gensan makes a 
considerable bend to the east and crosses numerous 
chains of mountains, the highest of which is on the 
border of the Kang-won and Ham Kyéng Provinces. 
When returning from Gensan last winter to Soul I 
heard, however, of a shorter route, saving 50 out of 
550 li, which I gave instructions to follow, but my 
pony-drivers and Corean servants, who were greatly 
scared by rumours of armed brigands infesting the 
shorter route, which they described to me as a mere 
hill track, purposely took a wrong turn at Kosan, 
30 miles out from Gensan, and I did not discover that 
they had outwitted me until it was too late to retrace 
my steps. Towards the end of last month I found 
that I had a few days at my disposal, of which I 
thought that I could not make better use than by test- 
ing the accuracy of the answers which had been given 
to my inquiries, and which, though the existence of 
gold in the Phyéng Kang district was always denied 
in the first instance, all agreed on fuller inquiry in 
placing the number of gold-seekers at 3,000 men. 

I accordingly left Soul on the 20th April with Mr. 
E. L. B. Allen, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service. 
The chain of granite mountains which encloses Séul 
came to an end on the evening of our first day’s 
march and brought us into a more picturesque though 
less open country. Away to the east lay the Amsan 
hills, where the King is said to have his hunting par- 
ties, and in which are many fir-woods of considerable 
extent. In one of these was a colony of egrets, to- 
wards which hundreds of birds were finding their way, 
whose white plumage made their home conspicuous 
at over two miles’ distance. Pheasants were chal- 
lenging their rivals or calling to their mates on the 
hillside ; in the paddy fields, which lined the narrow 


“ valley, a few herons were standing on one leg, and a 


pair of pink ibis, whose plumage had greatly deepened 
in tint since autumn, were flushed by the road- 
side. 

On the farther side of the tributary of the Han 
River was a bank, not very abrupt, thickly strewn 
with blocks of lava, which led up toa level plain about 
120 feet above the river, extending as far as So-rai-yol, 
a distance of about ten miles, and apparently about 
three to four miles in width. Near the north-east 
border of the plain Mr. Allen discovered a dolmen of 
slabs of lava, the upper stone, six to nine feet long by 
six feet wide and fifteen inches deep, resting on three 
stones about three feet high, which left an opening 
facing almost due north. 

A circumstance which surprised me at Ka-neug-kai 
was that, according to the men’s own account and 
appearances, the valley had never been worked pre- 
viously for gold. In other places that I have seen, 
and especially at Yong-heung and Mansi-tari, gold 
has been sought for ages, and always found after the 
summer floods had brought down fresh detritus. But 


at Ka-neug-kai the shingle seemed never to have been 
disturbed, or rather arranged in walls, before. The 
rock there is of a far harder nature than that at the 
other places which I have mentioned, and though a 
considerable quantity of shale lies on some of the hill- 
sides, it is not likely that there is a sufficient displace- 
ment each year to lay bare fresh treasures to the gold- 
washer. About ten miles north of the town of 
Chhol-w6n are the mines of an old capital of the 
Sinra time. My curiosity had been excited regarding 
it by the local traditions connected with some earth- 
works near Poun-tjen in the Chhél-w6n district, which 
I passed last year. Authorities differ as to the site of 
the Sinra capital, some placing it near _Keum-séng, 
and others on the east coast of Kyéng-sang Do. I 
learn, however, from’ Mr. Kondo, his Imperial 
Japanese Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires, that at the close 
of the Sinra dynasty in the tenth century several little 

rincelets ruled over portions of the kingdom, and it 
is probable that it was one of these who had his capital 
in the plain of Chhél-w6n at Tai-kul-to. 

The ruins consist of the eastern walls of a fortress 
about 350 yards square, the interior of which is inter- 
sected by low walls of lava, apparently indicating the 
position of the streets, and of the foundations of the 
palace, which, with a small pagoda, lie outside and to 
the south of the fort. The plan of the palace, though 
small, is large in proportion to that of thetown. The 
foundations, if I recollect aright, are of brick. The 
pagoda, about fourteen feet high, is of stone, and is in 
five pieces, of which all but the centre are octagonal. 
The cap and second stone from the base project over 
the sides, and have small figures standing on the 
angles of the eaves. The centre stone has its sides 
rounded, and displays rough work in relief represent- 
ing the lotus of the Buddhists. The second stone 
from the top has been pierced on four sides for wings, 
which are no longer in position. 

There seems to be a vague tradition that it was in 
the Sinra times that the plain was “turned into” 
lava. The depth cut even by the smaller streams 
renders this improbable, but if the overflow of lava 
occurred then, the ruins of course cannot be of the age 
assigned to them. That they belonged in any case to 
a very different people from the present rulers of the 
country is evident from the position of the town in an 
open plain, unprotected against attack by a wall of 
hills. Such another site I have not seen in Corea, 
except for the earthworks, which I have mentioned as 
near Poun-tjen. 

A mountain in this neighbourhood, called P‘6m- 
bék-san, owes its name ‘‘ Dough Hill,” according to 
tradition, to an incident in the life of one of the kings 
of Kao-kuri, in an early century of the Christian era, 
resembling the well-known story of King Alfred and 
the cakes. 

Early List of Books (1327-8).—‘“‘ Un lyre ke parle 
de quatre principal gestes and de Charles; Le 
Romaunce Zitus and Vespasian; Le Romaunce de 
Aygres ; Le Romaunce de Marchauns ; Le Romaunce 
de Zamund and Agoland ; Le Romaunce Girard de 
Vyeine; Le Romaunce Willeame de Orenges and 
Tabaude de Arable ; Lyvre de vid ; Le Romaunce de 
Troye; Matins et salutations de la Dame; Le 
enseygnement de Aristotle, — Madox’s Fornulare 
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singhcanum, p. 12. (Communicated by J. H. 
Round). 

Harvest Custom.—‘‘ At the Hawkie, as it is 
called, or Harvest-home, I have seen a clown dressed 
in woman’s clothes, having his face painted, his head 
decorated with ears of corn, and bearing about with 
him other emblems of Ceres, carried in a waggon, 
with great pomp and loud shouts, through the streets 
[of Cambridge], the horses being covered with white 
sheets ; and when I inquired the meaning of the 
ceremony, was answered by the people that ‘they 
were drawing the Harvest Queen.’” — Clarke’s 
Travels (1812), ii. 229. (Communicated by J. H. 
Round.) 





TR 
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Antiquarian i2ews. 


The ancient well in the Norman Crypt of Win- 
chester cathedral, now dry consequent on the Dean’s 
remarkable excavations, has been cleaned out, but 
its debris yielded no objects of interest. The well is 
steined with wrought stone. It is 8 feet deep, and 
its diameter is 29 inches at the mouth, and 32 at the 
base, which is covered with a hard concrete bed. It 
was never supplied by a spring, but by soakage from 
the soi] and the water-courses of St. Ethelwald hard 
by ; indeed, it is inferred from the fact that the well 
is not central to the base of the column, which is 
northern to it, that it is anterior to the Norman work 
of Walkelin. 

The Home Office has issued a notification to the 
effect that, in order to more effectually assist the 
efforts of Antiquarian Societies for the preservation of 
objects of general interest (by asserting the claims of 
the Crown to coins and antiquities coming under the 
description of treasure trove), the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury are willing, as an induce- 
ment to finders of such articles to promptly report 
their discoveries to the Government, to so modify 
existing regulations as to hand over to such finders 
articles not actually required for national institutions, 
and the sum received from such institutions as the 
antiquarian value of the articles retained, subject to a 
deduction of 20 per cent. from the antiquarian value 
of such coins and objects as are retained, and of a 
sum of 10 per cent. from the value of all objects dis- 
covered as may be hereafter determined. This 
arrangement is a tentative one, and the complete 
right of the Crown as established by law to all articles 
of treasure trove is preserved. 

Some excavators in the bed of the Cher have dis- 
covered what is described as an enormous Gaulish 
boat formed of a single oak trunk. After many days 
of labour the mass of timber was disengaged from the 
gravel in which it was enclosed, and, by means of 
special apparatus, hauled to the Hétel Cujas, Bourges, 
where it will form one of the leading elements of the 
collection of the antiquities of the province of Berry. 
The wood of which it is composed is in excellent 
preservation, 





A stone coffin or cist has been unearthed at Barn- 
hill, near Broughty Ferry. ~ ‘All the slabs forming the 
sides, ends, and tops of the cist were complete, and 
of the usual dimensions. When opened, a small 
quantity of dust and a number of fragments of what 
appeared to be human bones were found, as well as 
two coins or medals about the size of a penny—the 
metal of which they are formed being of a bright 
yellow colour, and supposed to be gold. There is no 
lettering or engraving on the coins, both sides being 
quite plain, but the margin is raised round the edge 
like a penny. A few years ago a number of other 
cists were found.at the same place. 


Bothenhampton Church, near Bridport, built in the 
fifteenth century, and described in a circular issued by 
the vicar and churchwardens as ‘‘in every respect one 
of the very worst in the diocese of Salisbury,” is about 
to be partially destroyed. The nave will be taken 
down, and the chancel and tower retained as a 
mortuary chapel, 


Sir John Savile Lumley has given to the British 
Museum the fine head and fore-part of a horse from 
a chariot group which was dug up lately at Civita 
Lavinia (Lanuvium). It is evident that this fragment 
is all there ever was of the horse ; the sculptor, taking 
a painter’s view of his art (in its original position 
nothing more could be seen of the figure), entirely 
omitted the rest. In fact, mindful of his own labour 
and the shortness of human life, he carved nothing 
more than half a horse, zsswant, as the heralds say, 
apparently from a chariot. This pictorial method of 
treatment marks the comparatively late date of the 
sculptor, which, nevertheless, is of high value and 
great merit. 


During the construction of a sewer in Northwich, 
Cheshire, an interesting discovery has been made, 
Underneath the surface, at depths varying from two to 
three feet, the workmen came upon what appears to 
be the remains of the wattled thorn walls used by the 
early English in the manufacture of salt. Stakes 
were driven into the ground, and twigs were inter- 
woven with them until a high wall had been erected. 
Over the wall V-shaped troughs were placed, and the 
brine, after flowing through the perforated troughs, 
trickled over the thorn wall, and was evaporated by 
the heat of the sun, leaving salt crystals on the wall. 
This process is carried on in some parts of Germany 
to the present day. Imbedded in the vegetable 
mould were found a number of upright stakes, as well 
as quantities of hazel boughs and nuts. There were 
also found an oak raker-head, six inches by three 
inches, with a cleanly-cut hole in the middle an inch 
in diameter, an excellently preserved wooden hand- 
shovel, and fragments of early English pottery. A 
long piece of wooden pipe, belonging to the period 
when the manufacture oF salt was controlled by the 
Court Leet, was also discovered. 


Some time ago we reported that a workman in the 
employ of Messrs. Boff Brothers, of Park Street, 
near Luton, while cutting up some old oak beams 
which had formed part of a farmhouse, came upon a 
large number of Old English gold coins in a cavity, 
which had evidently been carefully prepared for their 
reception. There being some question whether the 
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find could be regarded in the light of ‘‘ treasure 
trove,” the Treasury office was communicated with, 
and the authorities decided that the coins should be 
forwarded to them. This was accordingly done. An 
intimation has now been received stating that a con- 
siderable number of them have been retained to add 
to the national collections, the finders receiving pay- 
ment for them at about the rate of their value as old 
gold. The remainder of the coins have been re- 
turned. 


Excitement is running high in the neighbourhood 
of Akrom, in America, owing to a most curious 
discovery made, quite accidentally, by a person 
residing in the locality. He was setting up some 
posts when he was greatly surprised to see one of 
them break through the ground and disappear. His 
natural impulse was to see what had become of the 
post, and following it he dug into the earth, which 
after a few minutes gave way, exposing to view a 
cave about twenty feet square and nine feet deep. 
This discovery added to the curiosity of the digger, 
who lost no time in procuring a ladder and a lantern to 
enable him to pursue his investigations. He descended 
into the cave, where a wonderful and unaccountable 
sight met his eyes. Stretched on the ground were 
the forms of twelve full-grown men, whilst the 
thirteenth leaned against the side of the cavern, one 
hand outstretched as if in the act of earnestly address- 
ing his companions. All the bodies, when more 
closely examined, were found to be petrified; and 
residents in the neighbourhood, who have visited the 
singular scene by thousands, are lost in speculation as 
to how they got there, what they were doing in the 
cavern, and how long they had been hidden. The 

rson who discovered it, like a true American, find- 
ing the public curiosity growing daily, had determined 
to make the cave a profitable concern by demanding 
payment for admission. 


The Rev. F. W. Kingsford calls attention, says 
the Building News, to the negligence displayed by the 
custodians of Castleacre Priory, near Swaftham, one 
of the finest specimens of Transitional Norman ruins 
in England. The western fagade is, as Mr. Kingsford 
remarks, simply magnificent, and in some points 
unique. In one of the chambers—the Abbot's dining- 
hall—the centre of the old mantelshelf has been ruth- 
lessly cut out and carried away within the last twelve 
months ; some of the mouldings in one of the beautiful 
side windows, where the dog-tooth is as sharp and 
well defined as if it had been carved out yesterday, 
have been torn down by mischievous boys out of 
sheer wantonness. The village has for years appa- 
rently regarded the Abbey as a quarry, for stones from 
the fane are to be found everywhere. He suggests 
that surely pressure ought to be put upon the parish, 
or the owner, as the case may be, to cause some steps 
to be taken to preserve this relic of the piety of a 
former age from further devastation. 


It will be remembered that the cave known as St. 
Ninian’s, on the coast of Wigtownshire, was explored 
about two years since by the Ayr and Galloway 
Archzological Association, when abundant confirma- 
tion of the tradition of its occupation in the fourth 
century of our era was afforded by the discovery of a 
stone pavement, eighteen carved crosses, a Latin 


inscription, and one in Runes. After the exploration 
the proprietor, Mr. Johnston Stewart, caused an iron 
grating with a locked door to be placed across the 
entrance of the cavern, the key of which was 
deposited at a neighbouring farmhouse. The inscrip- 
tions and carved crosses were ranged along the 
interior of the cave, and secured withcement. These 
precautions have proved useless, for some unknown 
persons have bombarded the interior with large 
stones thrown over the railings. The tablet with the 
Latin inscription has been smashed into several 
pieces, some of the letters being obliterated; the 
cross with Runes has been badly damaged, the larger 
crosses overturned and chipped, and the paved floor 
strewn with missiles. Fortunately, all the objects 
had been carefully engraved by lithography, and an 
accurate record made by the Provincial Archzological 
Association, so that, although irreparably damaged, 
the story told by these monuments of early Christi- 
anity is preserved. 


Several discoveries, tending to illustrate the art and 
topography of classic Athens, have been made during 
the past week in the course of the excavations on the 
Acropolis. Near the Propyleea, a staircase has been 
brought to light, which is cut in the solid rock, 
leading from a gate opposite the Areopagus. It 
was by these steps that the two noble maidens, 
who carried the Peplos and other paraphernalia of 
the goddess Pallas Athena, used to descend to the 
city. Probably it was by these stairs, too, that the 
Persians effected their entrance into the Acropolis at 
the time of the invasion of Xerxes. Near these steps 
the bearded head of a bronze statue, belonging to an 
ancient bronze foundry situate at that spot, has been 
found. To the east of the Parthenon a variety of 
objects have been discovered in terra-cotta, tufa, and 
bronze, including fragments of vases and reliefs, all 
excellent specimens of art, and retaining their 
original colours as bright and vivid as when new. 


With the surplus wood from Burns’s bedroom at 
Dumfries, after binding the fascimile edition of the 
poems, Mr. Elliot Stock will make paper-knives in 
commemoration of the Burns centenary. 


About two hundred members of the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference, whose annual meeting takes 
place at Birmingham this year, visited Stratford-on- 
Avon, on Sept. Ist, by special train, on a Shake. 
spearean pilgrimage. The party visited the parish 
church, where they viewed the poet’s grave and 
monument, and the entries in the parish register of 
his baptism and burial. They afterwards visited 
Shakespeare’s birthplace and the memorial buildings 
and other objects of interest. 

The museum at Northampton has just received 
several important and valuable additions, which have 
been identified and arranged by Sir Henry Dryden, 
assisted by Mr. T. J. George, the curator. The 
chief of these is a collection, lent by Mr. Pickering 
Phipps, of historic remains from Hunsbury Hill, or 
Danes’ Camp. 

A movement is on foot for the restoration of 
one of the oldest and most interesting churches 
in Wales, viz., that of Llantwit Major, near Cow- 
bridge, in Glamorganshire, a village which is almost 
unique for its ancient associations and existing 
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remains. Llantwit was not only a monastery, but a 
very famous university or school of divinity, founded 
by St. Iltyd in the fifth century, and said to have in- 
cluded among its a/umni Gildas, the historian, St. 
David, and even Taliesin, the oldest of the Welsh 
bards ; while the number of less eminent students was 
So great as to have necessitated four hundred houses 
and seven lecture-halls. The church is of different 
dates : what is called the new church, which is of the 
thirteenth century, being, curiously enough, older than 
the other part, which is a couple of hundred years 
later. At the west end of the latter are the ruins of a 
Lady Chapel, 40 feet in length ; but the chief interest 
lies in its tombs, one of which has a row of lozenge- 
shaped compartments, with an arabesque ornament 
on one side, and a series of interlaced rings on the 
other. In the churchyard is an upright stone, 
believed to be Runic, and the shaft of a cross to the 
memory of St. Iltutus, or Iltyd. The antiquities of 
this quaint village are not confined to the church, for 
close by is a very singular town hall of Norman date, 
with a flight of steps by the side, and an inscribed 
bell in the gable, while for some distance around there 
are traces of ruined buildings, probably those of the 
University. 

An interesting memento of Mozart has been found 
in the shape ofa theatre bill dated, ‘‘ To-day, Sunday, 
February 28th, 1796,” announcing the performance 
in the Royal Theatre, at Berlin, by Mozart’s widow 
and a company of singers of ‘‘the last work of her 
deceased husband, ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ ” 

A gallery at the British Museum, to be known 
henceforth as the Central Nimroud Saloon, has just 
been rearranged for the better exhibition of the 
Assyrian antiquities discovered by Sir A. H. Layard 
at Nimroud; the site of the ancient city of Calah, 
during the years 1847-51 ; the collections obtained by 
the late George Smith and Mr. Rassam; and the 
objects presented by the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph. There are also arranged in this saloon a 
selected series of inscribed terra-cotta tablets, repre- 
sentative of Babylonian literature, embracing a period 
of two thousand years. In the two large cases in this 
room are inscribed clay tablets, representing almost 
every branch of popular vernacular literature, afford- 
ing us a vivid insight into the life, manners, and 
customs of ancient Chaldea. 

An interesting account is given in some Vienna 
and German papers of excavations made by the 
French Dominican monks at Jerusalem on some land 
which they have lately acquired, about a furlong and 
a half outside the gate of Damascus, Six metres 
below the present level of the ground the workmen 
came on some arches of considerable extent, the walls 
of which had been very carefully built. At a short 
distance they found the basement of a chapel, before 
the entrance of which there was a tombstone covered 
with a long inscription. Unfortunately, this stone 
was stolen before anyone thought of copying the 
inscription, and no trace of it could be obtained. 
About the middle of their property they found a large 
well-preserved mosaic, and upon the space all around 
being cleared, the bases and other remains of great 
pillars were discovered. It is presumed that this is 
the site of the great basilica, built in the fifth century 


in honour of St. Stephen by Eudoxia, the wife of 
Arcadius, che first of the long line of Eastern 
emperors. Still.more remarkable is the discovery 
made just on the boundary of the estate. While 
digging the trench for the foundations of the boundary- 
wall which the Dominicans wished to build, the 
ground gave way, and one of the workmen disap- 
peared. On clearing out the place they came on a 
large and beautiful hall which had been cut out of the 
rock ; where the rock failed the gap was filled by 
admirable masonry. From two of the sides two 
large doorways led into two vaulted tombs, of equal 
size. On each side of the vault there was a resting- 
place for one coffin, and at the end opposite the 
entrance-places for two. At the farthest end of the 
great hall a passage led to another excavated vault, in 
which stood three great covered sarcophagi. It is 
suggested that these sarcophagi contain the remains 
of Helena, Queen of Abiadenos, and her sons. The 
quantity of bones found in these chambers was very 
great. In the middle of the great hall, in a hollow 
especially prepared, a sort of long metal box was 
found. It was adorned with representations of 
children holding garlands up on high. Unfortunately 
there was no inscription, nor anything which could 
furnish a clue to the period or the purpose of these 
sepulchral chambers. 


Mr. W. Beach, M.P., the Provincial Grand Master 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, on the 9th 
September opened an exhibition of Masonic anti- 
quities at Shanklin. The exhibition, which consists 
of upwards of 1,400 jewels, medals, rare and curious 
documents, books, and other things, has been pro- 
moted by Mr. Alfred Greenham, the Master of the 
Chine Lodge, 1884, in aid of the Masonic Building 
Fund. Among the exhibits were a large number of 
Masonic jewels and medals ; a pack of Masonic cards; 
collar and apron found on the field of Waterloo, and 
said to belong to one of the Bonapartes; miniature 
silver gridiron jewel; an old engraving with pro- 
cession of the ‘‘ Scald Miserable Masons ;” playbill of 
the Theatre i Leicester, of Masonic Bespeak, 
November, 1856; Masonic table found in Pompeii; 
MaSonic salad bowl elaborately decorated ; and many 
other rare and curious relics and antiquities. 


The parish church of Llanganten, a small village in 
Breconshire, about two miles from Builth Wells, has 
been reopened after having undergone a thorough re- 
storation. Exceeding old age had reduced the original 
structure to a state of dilapidation which rendered it 
altogether unsuited to public worship. The old 
church consisted of a nave and a chancel, and, con- 
formably with what appears to be customary in the 
case of ancient Welsh churches, the walls were ex- 
teriorly whitewashed. These walls have been re- 
tained in the restored edifice, thoroughly repaired, 
and the whitewash removed. A totally new roof was 
found to be necessary, and new windows, filled with 
cathedral glass, relieved by a red bordering, have 
been inserted. A belfry has been erected on the 
western gable, and a porch placed at the western 
extremity of the south wall. The interior of the 
church has been greatly transformed. 


A singular quest has resulted in a singular find. 
For some time past M. Yriarte has been seeking for . 
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the tomb of Czsar Borgia. There were traditions to 
assist, but they seemed on the whole not very trust- 
worthy. It was known that Borgia had been buried 
somewhere in Navarre. His last years had been 
spent as a volunteer in the army of his brother-in-law, 
who was king of the country. But beyond the fact 
that he served in the army and was killed by a musket- 
shot at the siege of the small town of Viana, near the 
Ebro, nothing definite was known. It seems strange 
that a prince who found a chronicler in Machiavelli 
and who was once the terror of all central Italy, from 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, should have passed 
away with no definite note of where his ashes were 
interred. Had he been an ordinary exile the circum- 
stance might have been explained. M. Yriarte has, 
however, had strange success. Naturally the place 
where investigations should commence was the town 
where Borgia lost his life. But the search was fruit- 
less). Then the whole of Navarre was made the 
subject of inquiry. The records of churches and 
the archives of towns were investigated with results 
that only misled. At last M. Yriarte came on a clue. 
In the presence of the judge of the district the 
street in front of the church of Viana was ripped up, 
and there the coffin and the body were found. It is 
supposed that in some early restoration of the church 
a bygone bishop of the diocese, outraged at finding so 
bad a man buried in consecrated ground, had ordered 
the coffin to be removed ; but it seems strange that 
no tradition of the circumstance should have lingered 
at Viana. 


The keeper of the archives for the Hungarian 
county of Marmaros found lately, stowed away with 
some ancient registers, a packet bearing this inscrip- 
tion :—Qualitas panis Marmatici in penuria, A.D. 
1786 (quality of the Marmaros bread in the year of 
want, 1786), The bread is partly composed of oat- 
meal, but the greater proportion of it is the bark of 
trees. The county authorities have directed the 
specimen to be preserved in the local museum. 


The Earl of Chichester has presented to the Museum 
of the Sussex Archzological Society several articles 
of historical interest. They include the ducal crown 
of Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle; a very 
elaborate Royal coat of arms, worked in gold and 
silver wire, supposed to be part of the Garter robes, 
and the degree granted to his Grace of Newcastle by 
Gottingen University. 

A curious entry was found in Romsey Church 
register by a gentleman who was visiting the neigh- 
bourhood. Under the date March 13, 1643, it was 
recorded :—‘“‘ William Morris, a soldier, hanged on 
the Swan sign-post.” The statement has often been 
made thac such an occurrence took place, but it was 
rarely believed. The iron support is still on the 
house formerly known as the Swan, but the sign-board 
has been removed. 


Remains of the greatest possible interest to anti- 
quaries have just been brought to light at Duffield. 
It was well known that the Ferrers family possessed a 
castle there in Norman times, and the supposed site 
was indicated by local archzeologists. The castle was 
demolished in either the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
It appears that a son of the owner of the site, Mr. 


William Harvey, lately turned up some of the turf, 
with the result that stonework was discovered, and 
when the surface was cleared the ground-plan was 
disclosed of a castle which competent authoritics 
declare must have been, next to the Tower of London, 
the finest in England while it was standing. The 
Rev. J. C. Cox has since investigated the remains, 
conferring also with other antiquaries, and this is 
what he told a number of guests respecting the find: 
The Roman road from the Wirksworth lead mines 
joined Ryknield Street nearthisspot, and probably there 
would be a Roman fort there. At all events he kad 
very little doubt that on this site there was an 
earthwork in Anglo-Saxon times, for defensive 
purposes, and also for all the domestic and adminis- 
trative purposes. The Danes came thickly in 
Derbyshire, and probably there would be many con 
flicts in this neighbourhood before they were finally 
expelled, and this earthwork would be an important 
centre of attack and defence. There was little doubt 
that this had been the place where the Anglo- 
Saxon lord of the district held his court, and 
where many of the tenantry would come for refuge 
in times of war or excitement. At the time of the 
Conquest Henry de Ferrers decided to establish upon 
this site the castle, which would be one of the con- 
ditions of his holding the great barony which 
William conferred upon him in Derbyshire. Henry 
de Ferrers had 114 manors in Derbyshire alone 
besides others elsewhere. It had been thcught that 
Duffield Castle was only of secondary importance— 
that Ferrers would make his chief place at Tutbury 
or elsewhere; but these investigations, so interest- 
ingly made, told us that a very strong Norman 
castle was built here, very likely by the first 
Ferrers, or if not, very soon after his time. There 
could be no doubt about it being a place of first im 
portance in the kingdom. In fact it was almost 
second to none. The Tower of London was the only 
one of all the English castles known to exist at the 
time of the Conqueror that had a ground plan of such 
large dimensions. Norwich was the only one which 
exceeded it, and that was erected at a considerably 
later period. We heard a great deal about Rochester 
Castle, and it really was a magnificent pile, but this 
castle at Duffield was much larger. Rochester was 
70 feet square, but this was 98 feet, or only 2 feet 
smaller than the Tower of London, The height of 
Duffield Castle, of course, could be only a matter of 
conjecture, but when we looked at the massiveness of 
its walls, which were several feet thicker than those 
of Rochester, he had not the least doubt that it stood 
at least 100 or 110 feet high. They would thus 
see that it was impossible to exaggerate the extra- 
ordinary interest of this discovery. The partition 
wall inside the keep was not in the centre. One of 
the apartments would be 63 feet by 41 feet, and the 
other 63 feet by 18 feet, and the walls were 15 feet 
thick generally all round. The apartments at Rochester 
were only 40 feet by 20 feet. He had done his best 

in the Public Record Office, to discover some particu. 
lars about the castle, and when it was destroyed. He 
had not found much, but doubtless there was more to 
be learnt. Some stated that it was destroyed } 

Henry II., in consequence of the disaffection of the 
Ferrers, and certainly they were in trouble at that 
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time; but they were in rebellion again under Henry IIL, 
and his belief was that it was destroyed by that king, 
about the year 1260. There was no visible trace of it 
when Reynolds wrote in 1769. It looked very simple 
to see that Henry III. ‘‘ ordered” the castle to be 
destroyed, but it must have been exceedingly difficult 
to carry out the order. It had been found in modern 
times almost impossible to destroy the mass of con- 
crete of which the walls of these great castles were 
formed. There were indications at Duffield Castle 
to show that fire was used. A good deal of timber 
would be used for the roofs, which were not arched, 
and pieces of charred oak had been found in the 
ruins. The gritstone would be crumbled by the fire, 
and there was a red colouring on some of the stones, 
which would be produced by the action of fire. 

On removal of plaster from the north wall of the 
chancel of Morwenstow parish church, now being re- 
stored, an interesting polychrome wall-painting was 
revealed. The forms are much obliterated by the dis- 
colouration and flaking off of the plaster, but the con- 
tours of two figures can be distinctly traced—apparently 
a female saint, with her left hand clasping a scroll or 
volume to her breast, and with her right arm raised in 
blessing or exhortation over a monk kneeling with 
hands devoutly clasped. The figures are outlined in 
dark red lines, and indications of bright green and 
yellow can be seen on the drapery and head-dress of 
the female figure. Behind her are ornamental forms 
suggesting a throne and pendant drapery. Nothing 
remains to determine whether these figures are or are 
not part of a larger composition ; but it cannot be 
doubted that we have here the central and most 
important figures. A water-colour drawing of the 
figures has been made, and is now in the vicar’s 
possession. It is hardly necessary to add that every 
effort will be made to preserve this relic. 

One of the finest fragments of tesselated pavement 
ever found in Colchester has been discovered in Culver 
Street, about five feet beneath the surface. It is com- 
posed principally of white and black éesse//z, but there 
are also red, yellow, and pale blue colours in the 
central design. The pavement is remarkable for its 
perfect preservation and for the chaste elegance of its 
geometrical pattern, which probably points to an early 
period. By the energy of the Mayor (Henry Laver, 
Esq.), an ardent archzologist, arrangements were suc- 
cessfully carried out for raising the whole of the frag- 
ment and transferring it to the local museum. Portions 
of the plaster from the walls of the room were found 
on the surface of the pavement, together with the 
usual dé4ris of bones, oyster-shells, etc., etc. 


Correspondence. 
——>———_ 
“BUTTS” OF FIELDS. 
[Ante, p. 74.] 
With regard to Mr. Atkinson’s explanation of 


“but ” and ‘* buts” for the ‘f ends” of a field, when 
in Northamptonshire last year the impression made 


upon me was that the words—there pronounced 
“bout,” ‘‘bouts”—referred to the ends left un- 
ploughed in the first instance owing to the plough 
going ‘‘about,” or missed by the plough, which re- 
quire to be ploughed separately afterwards. I was 
not satisfied with Seebohm’s suggestion, and Mr. 
Atkinson’s, on the face of it, seems much preferable. 
He might have quoted the word ‘‘ shooting-butts.” 
H. W. Just. 


——<——— 
THE “ BABINGTON ARMS.” 
[Ante, p. 30.] 


With reference to the in teresting account of the visit 
of the Derbyshire Archzolo gical Society to Kingston, I 
venture to remark that the so-called “ Babington Arms” 
can by no means be classed as coat-armour. The 
rebus was, I believe, quite an unauthorized bearing, 
and entirely distinct in that respect from the bearings 
known as armes parlantes. The arms of Babington 
are argent, ten torteaux, four, three, two and one: in 
chief a label of three points, azure, and the child and 
tun is evidently one example of many in this country 
of punning allusions to surnames, by no means to be 
confused with duly certified heraldic charges. 

S, G. 


-——<o——_ —_ 


MOOTHOUSE—MANOR. 


The noteworthy term ‘‘moothouse” (‘‘ gemot 
huy ”’) occurs among the landmarks in a grant of lands 
by Edward the Elder in 901, of which ‘‘ the original ” 
is said to be still preserved at Winchester (Lzber de 
Hydé, p. 86). Interesting as is the occurrence of this 
word in itself, it becomes more so from the fact that 
the compiler of the Lider equated it in his Middle- 
English version (/ézd., p. 87) by ‘‘ the manere,” and 
in his Latin one (p. 88) by ‘“‘manerium.” This sug- 
gests two inferences: first, that ‘‘manere” and 
‘*manerium ” must have represented to such compiler 
a manor-house (for a ‘‘manor” could not be a land- 
mark) ; second, that, according to him, this manor- 
house must have been the direct successor and repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘ moot-house ” of go. 

These considerations are not affected by the editor’s 
verdict that ‘‘ both the text and the translations of 
Anglo-Saxon documents (in the Lzder) sometimes 
evince an exceedingly imperfect knowledge of that 
language (p. xxii.). Moreover, as to this, one may be 
permitted to doubt whether such a rendering (p. 339) 
as ‘*the old men’s allotments ” (!) for ‘* bare ealdena 
Sala” (p. 103) proves the editor’s own superiority in 
that respect, or whether he is correct in rendering 
** Pynsigestune” (p. 88) as “ Wynsige’s farmhouse 
(p. 334) in 902. 

It is curious to trace how our term “ land-mark ” 
has gradually changed its significance, when we see it, 
in these old grants of land, regularly used as ‘‘land- 
gemera ” (‘‘lond-markys”—“ terrarum termini”) in 
its original use of a: bound or limit of an estate, 
together with that interesting compound, “ the mark 


weys ” (*‘ mearc beges ”). 
J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton, 
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‘*MAIDEN LANE.” 
[Axze, vol. xii., pp. 68, 134, 182, 231, 278 ; vol. xiii., 
pp- 39, 86, 135, 182 ; vol. xiv., pp. 39, 86. 

I have read with interest the correspondence lately 
published in your columns on Maiden Place Names. 
We have a single instance of its occurrence in this 
town (Nottingham), of which, thanks to our recently 
published local records, we are able to give the origin. 
The Nottingham Maiden Lane is situated between 
Barker Gate and Woolpack Lane, and was formerly 
known by a different appellation. The earliest notice 
of this lane now preserved occurs in 1376, when we 
hear of ‘‘the Horelane.” We also read of it with the 
same spelling in the years 1391, 1401, and twice in 
1410. In 1412 it is spelt or mis-spelt ‘‘ Horylane.” 
In 1460 we hear of ‘‘ Feyremayden Lane,” and in 
1500 of ‘‘Fairemayden Lane,” which forms un- 
doubtedly refer to the same lane, for in 1539 we hear 
of a garden and stable ina lane called ‘*‘ Fayremayden 
Lane or Horelane,” which puts it beyond question. 
This proves that ‘* Hore” =whore, from the old 
Norse “ hora” (see Skeat). There is little doubt that 
‘* fair-maiden” is a playful euphemism for a harlot ; 
and this name only after a long struggle supplanted 
the blunt ‘‘ Hore Lane” of earlier days. More re- 
cently the name was curtailed to Maiden Lane, the 
present appellation. As lanes bearing this name are 
often found to be situated in the lowest and most dis- 
reputable parts of the town, it may be inferred that 
they were often so-called on account of their being the 
haunts of “ fair-maidens.” 

A. STAPLETON. 

Nottingham, August 26. 





Equally with other correspondents, I have been 
much interested in this subject, as it has been dealt 
with from time to time in the Azéiguary. 

In accordance with Mr. Round’s excellent suggestion 
I am glad to be able to furnish the following : 

From time immemorial there has existed a narrow 
thoroughfare called Maiden Lane leading to Barnes 
Cray, from that portion of the Roman Road (the 
main-road to Dover from London) or Watling Street, 
which runs between Crayford and Dartford. 

This Maiden Lane is from 200 to 300 yards in 
tena a few houses standing on one side, its eastern 
side. ' 

If, as Mr. Taylor says, ‘‘Maydenhythe” means 
**the wharf midway between Marlowe and Windsor,” 
in this case Maiden Lane might well be the lane mid- 
way between (portions of) the parishes of Crayford 
and Dartford. The eastern side of the lane is in 
Dartford parish and the western side in Crayford 
parish. 

At the bottom of the lane are marshes, through 
which the small river Cray runs, together with many 
ditches, all emptying themselves into the Thames, or 
rather, that part of the Darent which runs through the 
Dartford marshes. Many human bones and bones of 
horses have been found in cleaning out some of these 
ditches. 

Before the building of the Thames Wall or embank- 
ment, the ancient River Thames (especially at high- 
— must have flowed right up to the foot of Maiden 

ne, 


But here, this then unconfined arm of the Thames, 
or call it the ancient River Cray if you will, flowed be- 
tween a considerably narrowed channel, compared 
with the shore-lines above and below this spot ; this 
narrower channel being caused by the spur of gravel 
and chalk on which Maiden Lane stands, and a cor- 
responding spur on the opposite shore. 

The distance across would not exceed 150 yards. 
Above and below this point the shore-lines widen out 
considerably. 

Centuries ago the channel may have been much 
narrower and the distance across much less than 
now. r 

On the higher lands, about half a mile north-wes 
from this spot, isa considerable hill, steep and abrupt. 
This hill seems to have been called ‘* Mount Nod” 
during many past generations, why so-called I have 
never been able to discover. I will not say that there 
is any connection between this “ Mount Nod” and 
Maiden Lane ; but I cannot help venturing to suggest 
that the latter may have been an ancient trackway 
leading as a nearer way (to anyone coming from the 
eastward) to this very ‘‘ Mount Nod,” which from its 
elevated position might well have been the site of 
earthworks. 

I use the term “nearer way,” etc., assuming that 
the position generally assigned as the spot where 
the ford crossed the Cray is the right one. 

** Mount Nod” is about equi-distant with Maiden 
Lane from the spot assigned to the ford—the Crecan- 
ford (Crayford), where in A.D. 457 Hengist, the first 
Saxon King of Kent, defeated the Britons. 

No traces of earthworks on or near ‘* Mount Nod” 
or in the immediate neighbourhood can now be found. 
The use of the spade and the plough for centuries 
has obliterated all such traces, if any once existed. 

One thing, however, is certain, that in the fields at 
the foot of and near to “ Mount Nod,” human bones 
have been ploughed up from time to time. 

I have in my possession many bronze rings, buckles, 
brooches, etc. ; a British stone-head, and-a small piece 
of pottery (probably Saxon), about 24 inches high and 
quite perfect. 

The mark of the skin of the thumb or fingers of the 
potter is very visible on the bottom. 

These and many other objects of antiquity have 
been found immediately near to ‘* Mount Nod.” 

I trust that the foregoing may be acceptable as a 
contribution by those interested in the subject of 
** Maiden Place Names.” 

H. W. SMITH. 


Belvedere, Kent. 

—~<j>—_ — 
BOXLEY ABBEY, KENT. 
(Ante, p. 87] 

An account of Boxley Abbey by me, in the Anéi- 
guary, has elicited the gratuitous animadversion of 
Mr. J. H. Round. 

I stated that Boxley Abbey was founded by William 
de Ypres, Zarl of Kent, in 1141 or 1146. He is re- 
puted to have led one of the divisions of King 
Stephen’s army at the battle of Lincoln in 1141, 
where, though the king was defeated, De Ypres 
effected his retreat and reinforced his army, which 
subsequently overthrew the Empress Maud at Win- 
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chester, for which signal service in 1141 he was made 
Earl of Kent. Ue was not so renowned an Earl of 
Kent as Earl Godwin, and few, perhaps of genealo- 
gists even, would care in the present day to investigate 
early authorities as to whether some 700 years ago he 
was actually created Earl of Kent, on which fact 
doubts have been cast, consequently I referred the 
reader generally to Sir Bernard Burke’s Extinct and 
Dormant FPeerages as an authority for the creaticn ; 
and when I state my reasons I feel convinced that 
candid readers will agree with me that I could not 
have given a better reference, notwithstanding Mr. 
Round’s assertion to the contrary. 

Sir Bernard Burke—a barrister, I believe, and there- 
fore it may be supposed possessed of a knowledge of, 
at any rate, the rudiments of evidence—is a genealogist 
by profession, and what is more, by repute. Ilis work 
on £xtinct and Dormant FPeerages would have no 
merit and no sale if it was inaccurate. They who 
have at any time tested any part of it by personal re- 
search, know how carefully and cautiously it has been 
compiled. Sir Bernard Burke has been more than 
forty years before the world as a genealogist cut /ibet 
tv arte sud credendum est. An old friend of his and 
mine, an Oxford classman, describes him to me in a 
letter before me as ‘‘an unusually clever man.” Why 
should he not then be as good an authority on a 
pecrage creation as Mr. J. H. Round, who tells us, ex 
cathedra, “ I can only say that my opinion,” etc., etc., 
etc. ? I reply, Mr. Round’s opinion is worthless on 
the point compared with that of Sir Bernard Burke, 
who has probably forgotten more of genealogies than 
the former ever knew. Mr. Round states that Sir B. 
Burke “is no authority whatever.” I inquire to 
whom he refers, and for whom does he consider him- 
self entitled to speak ? Ulster King of Arms (Sir B. B.) 
is known professionally and recognised as a sound 
authority, whereas Mr. Round is altogether unknown 
to the literary world, and necessarily of no authority to 
anyone but himself; but he possesses the unfortunate 
habit of snarling at the heels of men by whose feet he 
might well sit and learn. Not long ago he wrote of 
Mr. Freeman (whose work on the Morman Conquest 
is one of the grandest of the present century) that 
“the Professor doesnot understand his own authorities.” 
Now he in effect pronounces of one of the first genealo- 
gists of the day what Lord Chesterfield said of the 
Herald, that ‘‘the foolish man doesn’t even under- 
stand his own foolish business.” 

The Rev. Mr. Brownbill and I raised the question 
whether the monks of Boxley Abbey previous to its 
dissolution were guilty of the traditional fraud attri- 
buted to them with respect to the Boxley Abbey 
Rood, and we ventured to express doubts whether 
their memory has not been dealt with too harshly ; on 
which Mr. Round remarks, in the Elijah Pogram 
style, or that of the Artful Dodger asking for his 


‘* priwiledges,” that the subject is “too important in its , 


bearing on the lives and beliefs of our forefathers to 
be treated as a matter of sentiment.” My desire was 
to treat it as one of justice, not of sentiment ; I hold 
it to be as nefarious to traduce the dead as the living, 
if not worse. 

It appears by no means clear that the Boxley Abbey 
Rood and others similar were much more than versions 
of themodern Oder.4 mmergau exhibition with mechani- 


cal differences, the design being in all such cases more 
or less to stimulate religion by an appeal to the senses, 
as is all church music and church decoration. 

In service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine cycs. 

The ‘beliefs and lives of our forefathers” at the 
time of the dissolution of monasteries, so pathetically 
appealed to, can be accurately demonstrated by fact. 
Half the nation then, if not a greater portion, adhered 
to what Melanchthon termed the old faith ; moreover, 
not twenty years after, the whole English nation was 
openly reconciled to Rome through the only real 
national voice—Parliament, which shamefully bar- 
gained away to Cardinal Pole the brightest gem of the 
English Crown, the royal supremacy in things ecclesias 
tical (for which HenryVIII. had so bravely contested), 
in exchange for the selfish engagement that the lands 
of confiscated monasteries which had been granted to 
laymen should not be taken from them, while Queen 
Mary righteously relinquished her own share, of which 
her father had robbed the monasteries, worth some 
460,000 a year. The lives and faiths of our fore- 
fathers in those matters is one of the last episodes in 
English history to cant about with an air of triumph. 

Mr. Round tells us that the question of alleged 
fraud by the Boxley Abbey monks with their Rood is 
not a point for inquiry at all, but we are to find out how 
the beholders accounted for the phenomenon. Truly 
for myself, as there is no reliable record that I am aware 
of handed down on that point, and all the beholders 
have long passed away from this world, I must leave 
it to Mr. Round’s ingenuity to speculate about, since 
there are no possible means of solving so absurd a 
conundrum, my own, and I believe Mr. Brownbill’s, 
question ‘being merely confined to the very simple 
fact, ‘* Has sufficient evidence been handed down to 
posterity to convince us that the Boxley Abbey monks 
in the exhibition of their Rood of Grace were guilty 
of fraud ?—‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’” 

Mr. Round asks with innocent simplicity for some 
explanation as to the importance attached to the 
exposure of the Boxley Abbey Rood at Maidstone and 
at St. Paul’s Cross. I venture to suggest that had he 
studied the history of that period carefully, he would 
have been at no loss to answer his own question. 
The ‘‘exposure” and as many other kindred “ ex- 
posures ” as could be got up were of the utmost con- 
sequence to Henry VIII., who, according to Southey’s 
History of the Church, ‘failed not to take advantage 
of the temper which such disclosures excited.” He 
had plundered and confiscated the lesser monasteries 
throughout England, and by so doing had roused the 
religious feeling of the country, as manifested in the 
insurrection termed the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” which 
was caused almost entirely by the mapas of the 
religious houses, and was the revolt of the poor even 
more probably than of the rich. It was a toss-up 
whether or not it could be suppressed, when two or 
three strokes of good-luck enabled Henry to do so. 
“This unsuccessful struggle,” continues Southey, 
‘* hastened the dissolution of those monasteries which 
had been spared hitherto; it was pretended that by 
this measure the king and his successors would be 
greatly enriched, and that the people never again 
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would be charged with taxes”—so that if there was 
misrepresentation on one side, there was as much on 
the other. Subsequently he writes of “cupidity 
excited as it was, etc... . by the juggling tricks 
which were now exposed.” This he illustrates, z/er 
alia, by ‘the Boxley Abbey Rood of Grace, which 
moved its head, hands, and feet, rolled its eyes and 
made many other gestures, which were represented as 
miraculous, and believed to be so... . Shrines and 
treasures which it might otherwise have been dangerous 
to have invaded were now thought rightfully to be 
seized, where they had been procured by such gross 
and palpable impositions. From Beckett’s shrine 
alone the gold filled two chests, which were a load 
for eight strong men !” 

We have here then a complete answer to Mr. Round’s 
inquiry as to the utility to the king of those so termed 
“exposures ;” while the assertion of good honest 
Southey as to the manipulation of the Boxley Abbey 
Rood by its monks having been fraudulently repre- 
sented as miraculous, begs the entire question, and was 
denied by the accused. Mr. Brownbill and I have 
asked for evidence. I require facts, not assumptions. 
‘¢Half the mistakes in the world,” wrote Swift, 
‘¢ arise from taking things for granted.” 

The Cistercian was a good order, with excellent 
rules, so long as its monks adhered to them ; apart 
from their religious lives, they were useful. They 
promoted horticulture and the wool industry ; but it 
cannot be denied that in the sixteenth century several 
English religious houses of various orders had become 
the reverse of models of purity and sanctity of life : 
still they were not all thus corruptio optimorum est 
pessima. Some of the official reports concerning them 
are clearly over-coloured, and even Bishop Latimer 
pleaded generally in their behalf. Each charge against 
any particular house should be judged on its own 
merits, not carried along the stream in a general 
flood of indignation against unproved deception. 

**Ts it the case,” asks Mr. Round, ‘‘that every 
Holy Rood was necessarily a crucifix like the 
Boxley Abbey Rood of Grace?” The word Rood 
(Rode, Saxon) means crucifix, and this, in pre- 
Reformation days, was almost necessarily one of the 
adornments of each Christian church; nor did 
Protestant Queen Elizabeth think it otherwise in the 
Reformed Church of England. When Dr. Nowel, 
Dean of Westminster, preaching before her, let fall 
some words against crucifixes, she cried out, in what 
has been described as ‘‘an awfull voice”’—*‘ Stop 
that ungodly digression, Mr. Dean, and return to 
your text!” a rebuff that is stated almost to have 
killed him.* 

I am at a loss to understand Mr. Round’s remark, 
that the impossibility of removing the Boxley Abbey 
Rood ‘formed part of the story.” It was un- 
questionably removable. John Hoper, a Maidstone 
man, described it as found in the monk’s chamber, 
bound round with wax cloths; and after its “‘ ex- 
posure” at Maidstone, it was removed to London 
for that ‘‘ ferocious brute,” as my friend the late Mr. 
Waterton termed King Henry VIII., to jeer at, and 
Bishop Hilsey to have destroyed at St.Paul’s Cross. 

* A Rood might or might not be manufactured from the re- 
puted wood of the true cross (the aspen), but whatever was 


termed a Rood was ex natura rerum, if properly so called, a 
cross or crucifix. 


_ The writer of an interesting notice in the Antiguary 
in January, on ‘Allington Castle,” incidentally 
mentioned the ‘‘ Rood of Boxley,” and ‘‘ the Abbot 
of Boxley ” (not Boxley Abbey), on which I intimated 
that unless it was told in some way when this Rood 
was referred to that it was formerly at Boxley Aédey, 
a mistake was perpetuated by visitors occasionally 
asking at Boxley Church whereabouts the Rood used 
to be, and I stated in effect, that though to write of the 
Abbot of Boxley to those informed on such matters 
naturally implied an Abbey, in point of fact there 
had been no Abbot of Soxley. Mr. Round com- 
plains of this, and informs me that I myself wrote of 
the Abbot of Boxley. Undoubtedly I did; but the 
two cases are totally different, as any fair reader 
would at once perceive. Jn an article on Boxley 
Abbey and its Rood of Grace, by way of abbreviation, 
I named the Abbot of Boxley ; whereas the writer on 
Allington Castle in no way, through his entire article, 
named the Addsey as the place where the Rood of 
Grace had been, which, by a reader of that article, 
might well be taken to have been in Boxley Church. 

The incident really is too trivial to refer to. I 
refer to it, to point out simply the straws and trifles 
on which some minds will quibble. ‘‘ You cannot 
lay an egg,” said Judge Jeffries to a junior counsel, 
‘*but you must cackle over it.” Mr, Round cannot 
detect an imagined mistake, but he must proclaim 
it as an instance of his detective intelligence. So 
miserable a cavil is unworthy of any writer desirous 
to instruct or amuse the public. 

FREDERIC R. SURTEES. 
Boxley Abbey, Sandling, near Maidstone, 
August 31, 1886. 


——— 


‘LIBERAL TITHES” AND “THE FOUR 
CHIEF OFFERING DAYS.” 

I shall be glad if some of your correspondents are 
able to tell me what ‘‘ liberal tithes” are. In an old 
list of the parochial revenues of this district, after the 
tithes of corn, hay, flax, wool, kids, geese, etc., are 
often enumerated ‘“‘liberal tithes,” or ‘liberal and 
personal tithes.” I also want to know which are “the 
four chief offering days” mentioned in the same list. 
Am I right in guessing Lady Day, Midsummer Day 
(Nativity of St. John Baptist), Michaelmas, and 
Christmas to be the four? Easter Day was not one of 
them, since the ‘‘ Easter offerings” are separately 


mentioned. 
A. N. PALMER. 

Wrexham. 

—<>-_ — 
DE SECRETIS MULIERUM. 
(Ante, p. 125.) 

In reference to your notice of Professor Ferguson’s 
account of the two tracts, ** Secreta Mulierum” and 
‘*Liber Aggregationis,” on page 125 of your last 
number, I will mention that I have them bound in one 
volume, and that the former is placed first ; in fact the 
latter has no separate title-page. ‘Fhe work was 
printed at Lyons by John Martin in the year 1584. 

The same volume contains also a rather long tract, 
entitled ‘* De Secretis Naturz,” by Michael Scott. 

C. L. PRINCE. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 


—————&—___— 
For SALE. 


Quaint Gleanings from Ancient Poetry, a collec- 
tion of curious poetical compositions of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries; large paper, only 75 copies 
printed, 1884, 6s. Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder 
performed in a Journey from London to Norwich, 
1600 ; large paper, only 75 printed, 1884, 6s. Cottoni 
Posthuma, divers choice pieces of that renowned 
antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, by J. H., Esq., 1679 ; 
large paper, 2 vols., 75 copies only printed, 1884, 16s. 
Ancient Popular Poetry from authentic manuscripts 
and old printed copies, edited by John Ritson ; 
adorned with cuts, 2 vols., 1884; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed. 14s. Hermippus Redivivus ; 
or, the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave ; 
London, 1744, 3 vols. ; large paper edition, only 75 
copies printed, 1885, £1 1s. Lucina Sine Concubitu, 
a letter humbly addressed to the Royal Society. 1750; 
large paper edition, only 75 copies printed, 1885, Ios. 
Narrative of the Events of the Siege of Lyons, trans- 
lated from the French, 1704; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 1885, 6s. : or offers for the lot. 
—301, care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6d.--119, care 
of Manager. 

Antiques—Cromwell (eight-legged, ornamented) 
Sutherland Table, £1 5s. Oak Stool to match, 10s. 6d. 
Fine Old Bureaus, Oak and Mahogany, £2 Ios. to 
44 each.—Shaw, Writtle, Essex. 

Heroines of Shakspeare, 48 plates, letterpress, etc., 
published at 315. 6¢., for 15s. (new). Jewitt’s Stately 
Homes of England, 2 vols., published at 31s. 6d., for 
17s. 6d. (new).—119, care of Manager. 


Monumental Brass Rubbings, 1s. 6d. each.—Apply 
Sparvel-Bayly, Ilford, Essex. : 

Old London and County Views and Portraits 
for Illustrating. All counties in stock. Parcels 
sent on approval.—R. Ellington, 15, Fitzroy Street, 
London, W. 

19 Hogarth’s Steel Engravings, size 27 inches by 20 
(1764), £4 10s.; “The Road to Ruin,” by Frith, 
25s.: Oil Painting on Oak, “Melrose Abbey, by 
Moonlight,” 15s. ; 8 French Engravings by Maurin 
and Deveria, 12s. (list sent).—307, care of Manager. 

Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 


The Manager wishes to draw atiention to the fact 





that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent toi cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Cobbett’s Political Register, vels. 25, 30, 66, 77, 
79, 84, 85; Beddoe’s Death’s a? Book and Im- 
provisatore ; Pike’s Ramble-Book, 1865; Courthell’s 
Ten Years’ Experience on the Mississippi; Hazlitt’s 
History of Venice, 4 volumes ; Dr. W. Morris’s The 
Question of Ages.—M., care of Manager. 

Henry Warren’s Lithographic Illustrations of the 
River Ravensbourne, near Lewisham, Kent. Folio, 
6 or7 plates. (No date is believed to be on the book. ) 
Thorpe (John) A Collection of Statutes relating to 
Rochester Bridge. Folio, 1733.—Thanet, care of 
Manager. 

Portraits of Eminent Americans Now Living, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives 
and Actions, by John Livingston, of the New York 
Bar, in 2 vols. New York, Cornish Lamport and 
Co.—P., care of Manager. 

Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Views, Maps, Pottery, Coins, and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens of the Town and County of Nottingham- 
shire.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, Nottingham. 

Cuthbert Bradley’s ‘‘ Sporting Cantab” (coloured 
engraving); Chesnan’s English School Painting ; 
Bibliographer’s Manual, by Lowndes, 11 volumes.— 
308, care of Manager. 

Old Stone Busts, Figures, [Animals,~or> Terra 
Cott. Casts.—Price, etc., by post to * Carver,” St. 
Donat’s, Bridgend. 
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